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Arizona’s Awakening 


Arizona can’t give us any ad- 
vertising; so we propose to give 
some to Arizona. 

If there’s a state in this king- 
dom of the common people that 
needs advertising, it is this same 


Arizona. In tenderfoot geog- 
raphy, it is written down as a land 
of “sun, sand and sagebrush,” and 
you've never seen a picture of it 
that wasn’t all cowboys and cacti, 
redskins and rattlesnakes. 

All of which is—well, not the 
truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, about the state. 
For, know you that Arizona pos- 
sesses some wonderful resources. 

Take the climate—every variety 
of desirable climate from the year- 
round cold of snow-capped moun- 
tains to tropical. As a dry-atmos- 
phere health resort, Arizona rivals 
Upper Egypt—or will, when she 
puts her story into proper adver- 
tising form. 

And as for scenery—well. for 
instance, where is the magnificent 


(Continued 


Grand Canyon of the Colorado? 
Nine chances out of ten, you'll 
guess wrong—for it’s in Arizona, 
every foot of it! Advertised as it 
deserves to be, you would not be 
satisfied till you had trekked out 
to see it. 

Some of the largest copper 
mines in the world are here, too. 
Silver, gold and precious stones 
are a valuable side line, 

With an area that could cover 
all New England and New York, 
there wasn’t much doing in an’ 
agricultural way until the water 
came — through the irrigation 
ditches. Now, this vast tract is 
just blossoming out in the most 
luxuriant way. 

Arizona is still in the experi- 
mental stage commercially, just 
awakened to her opportunities— 
but she has found out several 
things for sure. She can grow 
citrus fruits of all kinds and get 
first to market with them—weeks 
ahead of California on oranges, 
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What the Farmer Buys 


“How big a percentage of 
our trade comes from far- 
mers? Fully 50%. What's 
more, a big proportion of our 
quality merchandise goes to 
the farm trade.” 


The merchant responsible 
for the above statement is the 
owner of a department store 


in a city well over 25,000. 


Of course his store is lo- 
cated in the “big-farming”’ 
section where agriculture is a 
business and a paying one. 


In these sections the stores 
of cities both large and small 
find a big part of their busi- 
ness comes from the farmer 
and his family. 


* * * 


Standard Farm Papers are 
edited for business farmers. 
They deal directly with the 
problems of a given class or 
division. 


By concentrating they get 
close to their readers and 
cover their chosen fields in- 
tensively. 


Therefore Standard Farm 
Papers are the only natural 
sectional mediums. 


Let us show you _ how 
Standard Farm Papers would 
fit in with your selling plans. 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
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How “Sales Scouts” Are Being Used 
in Big and Little Businesses 


The “Sales Scout” Is’a Handy Man to Spy Out Competition, to Discover 
New Outlets or to Adjust Old Troubles 


By a Sales Manager 


IME was when the sales man- 
ager sat back with lordly 
mien and instructed his underlings 
to “get the business or get their 
hats.” 

The next era was a bitter one 
for the so-called sales manager. 
The importance of the salesmen 
to the house became more and 
more appreciated as the difficulty 
of securing salesmen who would 
make good began to assert itself 
strongly. In this era the sales 
manager was allowed to out-rank 
and out-salary a clerk, but with- 
out any visible reason for this 
preference. 

Then came the period of “gin- 
ger’ during which the slave- 
driver cracked his long whip and 
did much to inspire the laggards 
and infuriate the worthwhile. 
Whatever criticism we may level 
against the slave-driving tactics 
of this period, we must credit it 
with having started a movement 
toward the safe, sane and profit- 
able. 

The sales scout was the an- 
swer to the demand by the 
“inside end” for market data 
independent of the information 
furnished by the sales force. It 
certainly added nothing to a sales 
manager’s prestige to jump on a 
salesman (whose totals in Toledo 
were not quite up to the desired 
amount) for not getting a window 
display with John Jones & Com- 
pany, when the salesman came 
back with the truthful comment 
that Jones & Company were on 
the third floor of an office build- 


ing and their only windows faced 
on the air-shaft. Similarly it was 
not a particularly pleasing ex- 
perience for the sales manager to 
jump all over the poor salesmen 
for not having sold Henry Smith 
& Company, a million-dollar con- 
cern, only to find that Henry 
Smith & Company did all their 
purchasing through their New 
York buyers who went under an- 
other name, and that at the very 
moment Henry Smith & Company 
were using nothing but the sales 
manager’s own pet product. 


FURNISH ADVANCE NEWS 


The securing of idle informa- 
tion is by no means the limit of 
the sales scout. Take for example 
United States Steel Products 
Company, whose export tactics 
are admittedly the finest. This 
leader has no hesitation in pick- 
ing up the cream of governmental 
market investigators and adding 
them to its traveling _ staff. 
These are sales scouts who 
travel the world, marking spots 
where increasing tonnage might 
be obtained by use of sales craft. 
These sales scouts are not sales- 
men and very often make no 
effort of any kind to interest pos- 
sible buyers. They are spotters 
of evident but hidden demand, 
and they supply full information 
in advance of the start of sales 
work. 

The sales-scout idea answers a 
problem which has been faced 
time and time again in every large 
company: “What shall we do 
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with the deserving inside em- 
ployee, whose office progress is 
blocked by superiors, who are 
giving satisfaction, and in whom 
ability to sell goods is not pres- 
ent?” The sales scout, if he pos- 
sesses intelligence, may build his 
position into one in keeping with 
his deserts. 

It may be interesting to observe 
the way a prominent New York 
manufacturer used sales scouts in 
determining the advisability of 
establishing a branch in Chicago. 
This manufacturer had for fifteen 
years sold more or less goods in 
Chicago, one of his men calling 
twice a year on the wholesale 
trade. Feeling sure that greater 
possibilities, than this salesman’s 
totals indicated, were to be had 
by working for a bigger outlet, 
two sales scouts were sent to Chi- 
cago. They were eighteen-dollar- 
a-week clerks, one of twenty- 
three and one of twenty-five years. 

They were given a list, drawn 
up from Dun and Bradstreet, of 
every wholesaler and retailer in 
the line who could well handle 
and in addition a 


the product, 
supplementary list of firms con- 
tained in the Chicago telephone 
directory, but not rated in Dun or 
Bradstreet. 

When these two had covered 


every firm listed in Dun and 
Bradstreet and the _ telephone 
book, and recorded the informa- 
tion obtained from their visits in 
a manner which had been pre- 
arranged to bring out the valuable 
points, the firm was in a position 
to decide wisely in regard to es- 
tablishing a branch. 


INFORMATION THE SCOUT GETS 


Some notations from the “re- 
marks” column of these sales 
scouts’ cards serve to show the 
value of personal visits and the 
unexpected kind of information 
that is brought out. The follow- 
ing were comments on various 
names of firms on the list: 

“Wants to order, salesmen have 
calls for our goods, but jobber 
does not carry what he wants.” 

“Dusty store, carries every 
known brand; an easy mark to 
sell once, but never repeats.” 

“Interested in window displays, 
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good neighborhood, windows are 
in two streets.” 

“Buying our line through job- 
bers, but often does not get what 
he asks for, getting either some 
wrong size or competitors’ brand.” 

“Has stock of our goods on 
shelves, but cannot sell them; 
claims that his only customers for 
our goods have moved to other 
cities.’ 

“Has been looking “for sales- 
man for six months, Interested 
in our lines through national ad- 
vertising.” 

“Carries very small stock of 
one item only; did not know how 
wide a line we carried as jobbers’ 
salesmen push only this size which 
he can buy cheaper from us than 
from any competitor, and it is the 
only item of ours on which this is 
true.” 

“Good place, next to school. 
Children buy all their own slate 
and lead pencils and colored cray- 
ons. Good chance for our pencil 
line.” 

“Sore as a crab, claiming that 
we shipped wrong goods and paid 
no attention to his letters. Sales- 
man has twice promised to fix 
matters up, according to proprie- 
tor, but he never hears anything 
more after the salesman goes.” 

“This dealer had been a cus- 
tomer for twenty years, but 
dropped our line cold last fall 
when he claims we wrote some 
other manufacturer to whom he 
had given our names as reference 
in such a way that he lost stand- 
ing.” 

“As I wired, this concern will 
bid our line instead of X’s on 
local contract if we can protect it 
against out-of-town‘ wholesalers.” 

“Was just going to bid T’s 
brand when I called and he said 
he had no preference between us 
and would give us first chance.” 

These examples will show the 
style of information supplement- 
ing the cut-and-dried data neces- 
sary to build up a mailing list on 
which to base a mail attack. 

One of the most important 
functions of the sales scout is to 
size up the town as well as the 
trade outlets. Some towns have 
all the outlets they can possibly 
stand, whereas in others, for 
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certain particular lines, the outlets 
are entirely inadequate, and in 
planning any kind of a campaign 
it is essential that the home office 
know what percentage of im- 
provement can be expected. 

Again, in addition to the recog- 
nized jobbing points such as New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Denver, Galveston, Dallas, 
San Francisco, etc., there are a 
number of smaller cities which 
adjoin the jobbing towns and feed 
territory that cannot be reached 
economically in other ways. 

Thus it comes about that the 
scout is really the one who de- 
cides whether certain territory 
shall be worked by mail alone, by 
salesmen and mail combined, or 
by salesmen alone. To determine 
right is as important as it is dif- 
ficult. The sales scout’s service 
should more than pay for his 
entire expense. 

It is always considered a part 
of the sales scout’s duties to 
learn the attitude of consumers 
toward his product and toward 
their dealers. The careful in- 
quiries of a scout will reveal the 
true situation as to what competi- 
tors are doing. 


FEEL OUT DEALER'S STANDING IN 
COMMUNITY 


The importance of knowing 
how consumers in a town feel 
toward their dealers is too often 
under-estimated. If John Jones 
who handles your lines and many 
others has a head clerk who is 
cordially despised by everyone in 
the neighborhood, you can’t ex- 
pect proper distribution if you pin 
your faith to his firm alone. 

Cases have been frequent where 
sales scouts by their reports have 
opened the eyes of store-owners 
to unpopularity of their em- 
ployees. Even some of the big 
chain stores have been quick to 
take advantage of these tips. The 
sales scout, being perfectly free 
from any entangling alliances 
such as bind even the compara- 
tively lightly shackled “good-will 
man,” is in a position, again, to 
learn of dealers’ prejudices, by 
posing as a purchaser and draw- 
ing the dealer out. 

There is a considerable class 


of dealers who, even though much 
dissatisfied with a manufacturer’s 
goods or treatment, would never 
let this be known to the firm or 
any of its known representatives. 
But these merchants, under proper 
treatment, will give an inkling of 
the true situation to an outsider 
when they think it would never 
get back to the ears of the manu- 
facturer. 

One sales scout found several 
score such cases in Ohio, Illinois, 
and Indiana alone without reveal- 
ing his connection. His tips to 
his house that there was room to 
smooth out some fancied griev- 
ances more than paid for his own 
expense by the increasing busi- 
ness which came in the summer 
buying season. 

The importance of ironing out 
the little creases—which are not 
sufficient to cause real trouble, 
but which do irritate and rankle 
just enough to prevent co-opera- 
tive merchandising —cannot be 
given too much attention. In 
several remarkably successful 
businesses the highest executives 
insist on handling just this type 
of case whenever brought to their 
attention. 

To the firm with a limited ap- 
propriation for sales expense, the 
sales-scout idea offers something 
well worth investigation. A sales 
scout in a comparatively short 
time should locate the markets in 
which goods could be sold with 
the least competition. 

A New York manufacturer of 
a kitchen specialty was anxious to 
find whether he could make more 
money by selling through a house- 
to-house canvass or to the trade 
through salesmen. He _ accord- 
ingly selected an eighteen-year- 
old nephew, paying him twelve 
dollars per week and expenses to 
cover the State of New Jersey— 
not thoroughly, but with sufficient- 
ly long stops in the important 
cities to make his conclusions of 
some value. 

As a result it was found that in 
some parts of the State the trade 
would accept the article very 
readily and order in_ sufficient 
quantities to make it worth while. 
But in other sections dealers re- 
fused to touch anything of the 
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kind, despite the fact that a few 
hours’ canvassing showed the 
sales scout that there was a real 
consumer demand awaiting the 
article. 

Three weeks sufficed to cover 
New Jersey after a fashion and 
it was a matter of record that 
the manufacturer has felt so 
pleased with the results thus ob- 
tained that he is using other sales 
scouts in western Connecticut and 
southern New York State. 


ADVANTAGEOUS IN SMALL BUSINESS 
HOUSE 


This is a case of a very small 
business expanding on the basis 
of certainty instead of. staying in 
New York with its limited pos- 
sibilities on a single item. The 
use of sales scouts may show the 
way out for the small specialty 
manufacturer who has a limited 
amount of capital and can take 
only small risks. 

The advertising man will bless 
the sales scouts for securing 
absolutely frank, unprejudiced 
comments from dealers on adver- 


tising matter not only of the house 
he represents, but of competitors 
and non-competitors. 


Here it is essential that the 
sales scout should not disclose his 
connection until after securing the 
criticism. It is not at all difficult 
for a sales scout to visit a drug 
store and, while making a small 
purchase, get into a conversation 
with the proprietor or with the 
head clerk and secure his real 
opinion about things like window 
displays, free goods, etc. 

In one case, frank criticism 
thus obtained resulted in a manu- 
facturer’s changing a big window 
display so that the background 
was made in four interlocking 
pieces instead of one piece with 
three folds. As a result it was 
made suitable for thousands of 
“corner” windows, from which it 
would have been barred if built 
as first planned. 

Again, it was shown that the 
failure of an expensive booklet 
was due to the fact that the name 
of the dealer was imprinted on 
the outside rear cover in order 
not to conflict with the handsome 
cover design. As a number of 
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dealers expressed it, “If: we are 
not good enough for the front 
page, then the line is too good 
for us to handle.” 

It has been suggested by an 
eminent student of merchandizing 
that the sales scout need not work 
exclusively for any one house, 
He points out that many salesmen 
who desire “side” lines have 
plenty of spare time in the terri- 
tory they cover to pick up and 
record data desired by non-com- 
peting houses. 

This idea offers the least ex- 
pensive way of handling the 
matter satisfactorily and its suc- 
cessful application is beyond 
hazard, for in the informal alli- 
ances between non-competing 
salesmen in allied lines the germ 
of the idea has been proved sound 
time and. time again. For ex- 
ample, the salesman specializing 
on flavoring extracts not only 
boosts his friend’s line of canned 
goods, but picks up any “kicks” 
and gossip in regard to competi- 
tors’ prices and methods, passing 
this information along in ex- 
change for similar assistance. 

There would be no suspicion of. 
a salesman handling one line of 
notions even when he asked 
pointed questions about another 
non-conipeting line, and the per- 
centage of truth in the answers 
would be close to the 100-per-cent 
mark, For a very small retainer 

r “piece work” price a salesman 
free to tie up to the service could 
afford to become sales scout for 
two or three lines and save the 
traveling expenses of the exclu- 
sive representative. Manifestly 
this plan is not one which can be 
used universally, as certain lines 
and territory would require a 
sales scout’s full time. 

A large steel company (not 
U. S. Steel) has not only its 
regular sales force and its “mis- 
sionaries” (who develop con- 
sumer demand and orders, but do 
not handle the trade), but also a 
third group attached to its re- 
search department, who are very 
nearly true sales scouts. 

These young men go out among 
users and develop information 
relative to the use of material, 
secure facts, samples and other 
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data which may enable the factory 
to improve the product. These 
“researchers” call upon architects 
and contractors, seeking sugges- 
tions for means to improve their 
line and give better service; never 
to solicit orders. One by-product 
of this work is the getting in 
touch with sources of testimonial 
letters—and more and more the 
testimonial as a sales power is 
getting away from the disrepute 
caused by the patent-medicine 
flood of a decade ago. 

Some samples are worth re- 
cording. These comments can be 
incorporated in the later letters 
by use of a little tact in the re- 
quest. One “researcher”  re- 
ported: 

“Mr. Watson, Supt. of the 
Blank Bldg., told me that the in- 
serted brass seats of the - 
always fell out, and while prais- 
ing our line said ‘I wouldn’t use 
any other if they were given to 
me tied up in pink ribbons.’ ” 

“Jones Mfg. Co., Mr. I. P. 
White, foreman, says, ‘I used to 
buy and thank my stars 
for six weeks’ service—now 
use yours and get six months.’” 

“Patterson Bldg., R. G. Fame, 
Supt., says, ‘You have the only 
union that always makes a tight- 
seat and disconnects quickly—a 
man’s a fool to waste time on the 
i 

Each firm has its own problems 
and it would be absurd to more 
than indicate the possibilities of 
sales scouts. The man who is 
perfectly healthy, but has a pet 
corn, may well need a specially 
made boot where his competitor 
needs a shoulder-brace. The idea 
is that the salés scout finds out 
what is known to be needed and 
often pays his salary on unex- 
pected discoveries. 

The sales scout is not alto- 
gether a novelty—not an untrust- 
worthy dream. In the language 
of the motor ad: 

“Ask the man who owns one.” 


A. E. Dixon With Hupp 


A. E. Dixon, formerly of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, and later with 
Dodge Brothers, is now handling tech- 
nical copy and correspondence in the 
service department of the Hupp Motor 
Car Company. 


Cash Register Case Appealed to 
Supreme Court 


The Department of Justice at Wash- 
ington applied to the Supreme Court, 
May 18, for a review of the case 
against the National Cash Register offi- 
cials charged with violation of the 
anti-trust laws. The Government as- 
serts that the decision of the Circuit 
Court which returned the verdict of 
the District Court, was based upon a 
mistaken view as to what constitutes 
monopolization and conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. The Government's 
brief declares that: 

“The peculiarly aggravated nature of 
the defendants’ conduct, as disclosed in 
the course of the trial, as well as the 
far-reaching character of the questions 
of law involved, has aroused the most 
widespread public interest. The re- 
versal of the conviction has been taken 
by many to indicate that the criminal 
provision of the anti-trust law, while 
in theory effective, in practice is un- 
enforceable. ‘General acceptance of this 
view, even if mistaken, will have the 
gravest consequences.” 


S. S. McClure Gets Control of 
New York “Evening Mail” 


The S. S. McClure Newspaper Cor- 
poration has purchased the New York 
Evening Mail, and_the “er will be 
edited by Mr. McClure. . L. Stod- 
dard will continue with the paper, and 
the managing editor will be Frank 
Parker Stockbridge, a former New York 
newspaper man, and since 1912 manag- 
ing editor of Popular Mechanics. 

The new corporation has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $3,000,000, of 
which $2,000,000 is preferred. It has 
so far issued $1,250,000 in stock. One 
of the principal stockholders is Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Rumely, of Laporte, Ind., who 
was formerly the head of an_ Indiana 
corporation, the M. Rumely Company, 
which had a capital of $32,000,000 and 
manufactured machinery. 


Wm. J. Pattison Becomes Chief 
Owner of Scranton ‘‘News” 


The principal interest in the Scran- 
ton, Pa., Daily News has been purchased 
by Wm. J. Pattison, who also becomes 
general manager of the publishing com- 


ones 

r. Pattison was for twelve years the 
publisher of the New York Evening Post 
and for a number of years served as 
treasurer of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 


New Club in Nashville 


The Nashville, Tenn., Advertising 
Club, which was recently organized, will 
be represented at the Chicago conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
by Miss Frances W. Foulks, its secre- 
tary. Bradley Currey is chairman of a 
committee which is drafting a constitu- 
tion and bylaws. 





Marketing an Accessory 


III—Elusive and Intangible Advertising That Pays 


By Clarence O. Sacks 


Advertising Manager, Gray & Davis, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


[’ a previous article on automo- 

bile accessory advertising, the 
writer referred to the courage of 
certain manufacturers of “built- 
in” equipment who are large, con- 
sistent advertisers though they 
have nothing to sell owners. Com- 
panies making axles, bearings, 
electric systems, or accessories 
furnished as standard equipment 
come under the classification. 

This kind of advertising is in- 
tended to stimulate contract sales 
to the car-builder and establish 
prestige. While it is a powerful 
force, effectiveness can only be 
noted on the ledgers as the years 
go by, for there is no way in 
which to trace direct results, 

There seems to be an impression 
that advertising will establish a de- 
mand which the car-builder must 
heed. This is not in accordance 
with fact. The manufacturer of 
automobiles naturally prefers ad- 
vertised to non-advertised equip- 
ment, yet he may make his selec- 
tion according to “price,” the opin- 
ion of his engineers or mechanical 
limitations. 


PRESSURE FROM CONSUMER 


If, however, a favorable im- 
pulse is created among a large 
majority of car purchasers, they 
in turn will impress the dealer and 
this eventually reaches the manu- 
facturer, through one channel or 
another, for he keeps his ear close 
to the ground. 

Publicity gains, also, another 
advantage. It procures the privi- 
lege of presenting samples, prices 
etc, to the car manufacturer. 
He is glad to listen to a prop- 
osition and becomes amenable to 
argument. But come to him with 
an unknown “built-in” product, 
produced by an obscure company, 
and the chances of selling are in- 
deed very remote. 

Advertising standard equipment 
to the consumer is absolutely es- 
sential. It exerts an influence, un- 
seen but potent. 


The question naturally arises :— 
“Is the influence thus exerted suf- 
ficient to warrant heavy expendi- 
tures for space?” The answer is 
found in the success and the im- 
mense production of nationally 
advertised motor-car accessories. 

The adveftising of ‘built-in’ 
products is an elusive, intangible 
thing. A theory difficult to grasp 
and for that reason most interest- 
ing. Let us see how it works out 
in practice. 

Mr. Jones, for example, does not 
go into a supply store to buy axles, 
engines, etc. They are an inte- 
gral part of his car, essential and 
permanent. But he is interested 
in securing the best that can be 
had for the sum he will invest. 
So, when the automobile dealer 
says, “This car has Timken axles,” 
Mr. Jones instinctively feels that 
he is getting excellent value, for 
he has read the Timken story 
many, many times, and is im- 
pressed with the quality and safety 
of the product. 

On the other hand, the A. B. C. 
axle may be just as reliable, but 
the A. B, C. is an unknown quan- 
tity, the manufacturer has never 
advertised; hence there may be just 
the shadow of a doubt in the mind 
of Mr. Jones. And this attitude 
on the part of the owner may be 
applied to all component parts of 
an automobile. 

Could anything be more prosaic 
than an axle, bearing, or engine? 
Yet this sort of advertising has been 
so ably handled, so attractively 
written, that we all know the kind 
of engines, or bearings, or axles, 
we would like to have in our cars, 
and it is this very feeling of se- 
curity that proves the effectiveness, 
the wisdom, of stimulating a fa- 
vorable impulse even though it is 
impossible to make sales over the 
counter. 

In the advertising of “built-in” 
equipment we establish confidence. 
We do missionary work. We tell 
the owner and the prospective 
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owner about these devices, how 
they are made and why certain 
products are to be. preferred. 
Then, when the salesman attempts 
to make a sale, he does not have 
to sell the parts as well as the car 
itself. Furthermore, an automo- 
bile equipped with a nationally 
advertised electric system, axle, 
engine, speedometer, or horn, is 
a car half sold, and the adoption 
of equipment which is favorably 
known gives visual evidence of 
quality throughout. 


NON-ADVERTISED ACCESSORY GOES 
LIMPING 


Here is evidence. The motoring 
trade and public have come to look 
upon one particular foreign mag- 
neto as the most efficient.. This is 
largely due to consistent advertis- 
ing. 

Now, it so happens that there is 
another magneto built abroad, 
which is equally as good (some 
engineers contend that it is better), 
and three years ago the manufac- 
turer of a popular “Six” adopted 
this other magneto because of its 
high efficiency. For no other rea- 
son, 

Everything went well until the 
automobile dealers came to sel! the 
car. Prospective buyers asked 
“What ignition?” They were told, 
but as they had never even heard 
of this magneto there arose a ques- 
tion, a tinge of suspicion, a tend- 
ency to believe that an inferior ar- 
ticle was being foisted, probably 
because of price, and the salesmen 
had then to sell the ignition rather 
than the automobile. Had this 
magneto been as favorably known 
as the other, had it been adver- 
tised, the company making it could 
have developed a large business, 
for it is an excellent device. 

Not long ago the writer asked 
an automobile dealer how he liked 
the starting-lighting system on his 
cars—a relatively unknown sys- 
tem. The reply was as follows: 
“It’s a good system all right, but 
I wish we had Delco or Gray & 
Davis—everybody knows about 
them, and our cars would be easier 
to sell.” 

And further. The builder of a 
popular car decided to equip with 
an accessory, which, though effi- 
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cient, was absolutely unknown, 
The car manufacturer before sign- 
ing the contract expressly stipu- 
lated that a large amount of money 
must be spent for advertising or 
he would ‘not place the order. The 
product was advertised. This shows 
how the automobile manufacturer 
regards the popular accessory, and 
similar cases could be cited ad 
libitum, 

The days of “Here’s $5,000, 
Gimme a car,” have passed. Your 
automobile buyer of the present is 
a discriminating purchaser. He 
shops around. He is up on de- 
tail. He investigates and much of 
his auto-knowledge has come from 


a painstaking study of advertising. ’ 


The dealer has a difficult task in 
convincing him that the non-adver- 
tised ‘article is “just as good.” 

It is logical to assume that the 
automobile which carries one or 
more well-known “built-in” prod- 
ucts has a greater appeal to the 
prospect than a car of the same 
price which lacks them. Ulti- 
mately the equipment manufac- 
turer feels this demand and it 
means so much more of his prod- 
uct consumed. 

Leading makers of parts receive, 
each day, many letters asking 
“What ‘cars carry your equip- 
ment?” This shows the discrimi- 
nation of buyers, the force of ad- 
vertising. And it is a force con- 
cerning which the car manufac- 
turer knows little, for he never 
comes in contact with it. 

An interlocking feature is also 
a part of the general scheme. For 
instance, we find among specifica- 
tions of cars the names of adver- 
tised accessories. The car manu- 
facturer, of course, looks upon 
these accessories as a sales asset. 
Then, perhaps, a little further on 
in the same publication, there is 
a piece of copy referring to the 
accessory mentioned in the specifi- 
cations. 

Hence many advertising men in 
the equipment industry believe in 
“following the car manufacturer,” 
in using the media which he uses, 
and it is a good plan; reacting to 
the benefit of both. 

In the speedometer and warn- 


ing-signal industry, we come Up-— 
on a slightly different situation. - 
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While every automobile is- deliv- 
ered with these accessories in- 
stalled, it is often the case that 
the owner of an old car will buy 
a new speed-recording instrument, 
or horn, or the operator of a new 
car can replace the article which 
came with the car if he so de- 
sired. So, in this instance, the 
advert’ sed product has two out- 
lets. For many years Stewart and 
Warner speedometers have been 
extensively advertised and _ the 
campaigns have been splendidly 
carried out. Likewise the Klaxon 
horn, and to-day these three de- 
vices dominate their respective 
fields. 

We will consider for the mo- 
ment the courage of two equip- 
ment manufacturers in advertising 
starting-lighting systems before 
such systems were generally used, 
a peculiar situation which does not 
often confront the average busi- 
ness man. 

Previous to 1912 all automobiles 
were cranked by hand, and ninety 
per cent were lighted by gas and 
oil, the remaining ten per cent by 
electricity. During this year the 
Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Company and Gray & Davis 
brought out electric systems for 
cranking and lighting. In July the 
former had the Cadillac contract, 
the latter a contract with Peerless, 
for this new equipment. 

The cautious executive might 
figure that the opportunity for 
advertising these systems had not 
arrived. The cars so equipped 
were few in number. But these 
two enterprising organizations 
thought differently. They real- 
ized that here was a revolution- 
ary device, one of the biggest im- 
provements since the inception of 
the automobile, and they knew also 
that much educational work had 
to be done, for owners were in 
entire ignorance as to the func- 
tions of electric starting and light- 
ing. Both companies had faith in 
their product and. in the future, 
though there was some doubt as 
to the ultimate attitude on the part 
of the owner. 

Within a short time the Dayton 
people and Gray & Davis were 
buying big space in the weeklies 
(Gray & Davis using trade and 
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news papers as well), informing 
the public as to the advantages of 
electric equipment. 

At first the copy dealt with the 
preference for automatic over 
hand-cranking; of electricity to 
gas and oil for illumination. The 
next year found all the better cars 
carrying electric starting-lighting 
systems. Delco and Gray & Davis 
systems have been aggressively 
advertised ever since, and this ad- 
vertising has established prestige 
beyond valuation in dollars and 
cents. 

ANALYZING A SUCCESS 

The fact that the Gray & Davis 
system for Ford cars has proved 
such a remarkable selling propo- 
sition is not due entirely to cur- 
rent copy. It is the result of con- 
stant reiteration of the firm name 
and its association with efficient 
equipment. The seed was sown 
some time ago and bears fruition 
now., The Ford owner buys this 
system with full confidence be- 
cause he or she knows the com- 
pany back of it. And the same 
would be equally true of the Day- 
ton Engineering Laboratories 
Company if it were to enter the 
Ford equipment field. So we find 
that early advertising, inserted in 
the face of dire predictions, has 
returned tenfold. The stiffened 
vertebre of the men who did this, 
who invested small fortunes in 
publicity, present a lesson not easi- 
ly forgotten. 

What of those manufacturers of 
automobile equipment who do not 
advertise? This is an interesting 
Some have flourished. 


thought. 
With others it has been different. 


For instance the writer, some 
years ago, handled a certain acces- 
sory which reached its high-water 
mark in 1907 when $60,000 were 
spent for space, which, of course, 
was ample for those days. The 
concern controlled three-quarters 
of the business in its field, the 
product was known to practically 
every motorist. 

One day the president of the 
company. call him Mr. Smith, 
said: “We’ve got the business. 
What’s the use of spending all this 
money in advertising?” Argument 
was of no avail. He had his way. 
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But just at that time a competitor 
was looming up on the horizon, 
and the minute Smith stopped ad- 
vertising, the competitor began 
and never stopped, and likewise 
the competitor cashed in on all of 
Smith’s previous educational work. 
To-day that competitor has over 
three-quarters of the business and 
Smith one-quarter. 

I have never seen a better ex- 
ample of business fallacy, and it 
serves as a lasting warning. 

This is a concrete case of a big 
accessory business going to the 
dogs for want of publicity, and 
another being built on advertising. 
The comparison justifies the enor- 
mous amount of money expended 
for space by makers of equipment. 

The advertised “built-in” acces- 
sory has the right of way. It is 
preferred by owners, dealers, man- 
ufacturers. While advertising 
may not bring contract orders, it 
exerts an indefinable something, 
call it what you will, that makes 
for success and increased sales. 

A favorable influence is all es- 


sential, and it can only be secured 


through publicity. There are 
1,754,570 cars in actual operation 
in the United States. If we suc- 
ceed in formulating a desire for 
some particular axle, engine, elec- 
tric system, horn or speedometer, 
we have brought into play a power 
which is not to be denied. 

Not long since the advertising 
manager of a leading weekly, in 
referring to a certain automobile 
accessory, stated that in his opin- 
ion the success of the company 
making that accessory owed its 
phenomenal growth and prosperity 
to advertising, and he is a man 
qualified to speak authoritatively. 

In closing this series of articles. 
I should like the privilege of men- 
tioning an incident which sums 
up the whole proposition more 
graphically than pages of text. 

Five years ago the writer, then 
an agency man, secured the ac- 
count of a small manufacturer of 
motor-car equipment, operating a 
modest plant in an obscure New 
England town. When advertising 
plans were submitted, the head of 
the firm objected to the small ap- 
propriation advised and suggested 
that the amount be tripled, 
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“But,” said I, “can you afford 
to spend such a large percentage 
of sales on advertising?” 

“Young man,” was the quick re- 
ply, “I cannot afford not to do it!” 

The gross business of that com- 
pany totalled over $4,000,000 dur- 
ing 1914 and should touch $5,000,- 
000 this year. 


Comments on “Marketing an 
Accessory” 


Tue Crass JournaL Company 
New York, May 20, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 

Our mutual friend Sacks, in his very 
able article on “Marketing an Acces- 
sory,” in your issue of May 13, over- 
looks one or two very important facts. 

Under his “Why General Circulation 
Is Valued,” he omits any comparison of 
expense involved in reaching everybody 
as compared to the expense of reachi 
the particular class that are interest 
in his commodity. No doubt, general 
circulation is valuable, but to cover the 
class field with general-circulation pub- 
lications involves the use of all the gen- 
eral-circulation publications, an expense 
which would absolutely swamp his in- 
stitution. 

No class publication pretends to reach 
all the buyers in a particular field, but 
any representative class publication 
creates a dominating influence of the 
greatest value, and this influence can- 
not be created or reached by a publica- 
tion which carries only intermittent 
statements from advertisers. 

His reference to the value of class 

ublications in the automobile field, 

aving an influence only with the $5,000 

buyer, has also been made without a 
consideration of the fact that $1,000 
expended in the purchase of an auto- 
mobile is often a much larger amount, 
comparatively, and means much more 
to the purchaser than $5,000 does to the 
$5,000 purchaser, Therefore, the pur- 
chaser of the small car is just as keen 
for accurate information, probably more 
so, than the buyer of the expensive car. 
He cannot possibly afford to make a 
mistake, and, therefore, seeks informa- 
tion just as every other intelligent per- 
son seeks information from those well 
informed, if the purchase is outside of 
their experience, and this well-informed 
person cannot be fully posted on the 
developments in the great automobile 
industry without reading an automobile 
publication. 

Comparative economy, therefore, per 
dollar expended in reaching those 
actually interested in a purchase, if the 
entire purchasing field is to be cover 
is absolutely on the side of the class 
publication, and the waste-circulation 
feature of the — general-circulation 
medium to reach the class of buyers 
served by competent class publications 
is a permanent defect and not a “buga 
boo.” Somebody soon will erect a 
monument of the gravestones of those 
who have tried to reach everybody and 
failed. 

H. M, Swet ano, 
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ALL IN A MORN 


“Tam a subscriber to and a regu- 
lar reader of Printers’ Ink. I 
have been interested in seeing 
the fair and impartial manner 
in which you always handle 
every subject which is of im- 
portance to the public interest 
and especially to the interest 
which you so ably represent.” 


(From) 


THOMAS A. FERNLEY 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
NATIONAL SUPPLY & MACHINERY 
DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 
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E recently selected 500 names 

from the list of direct sub- 
scribers, and queried them as to 
why they bought the magazine, 
whom it interested and how long 
they had been reading it. 


158 of the 500 answered as follows: 


29 had read Hearst’s for 4 years 
25 . : a ate 
47 * ai ari 
30 ' he, 

7 ( “ 

16 

3 

l 


In answer to the question, “Does it interest 
both the men and women in your household P” 


148 replied that it interested both 
5 “ cc cS “ men only 
ae aaa : women only 
both read it but women prefer it 
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In answer to the question ‘“‘ Do you prefer 
serials to short stories P”’ 

69 I like both 

44 I prefer serials 

39 I prefer short stories 

5 Blank 


1 I like short stories, women like serials 


In answer to the question ‘What induced 
your subscription P”’ 


85 General excellence of magazine 
25 Scattering 

21 Blank—no reason given 

15 Student Canvasser 

12 Churchill serial 


The newsstand order for June is 27,000 in 
excess of the May issue. 


It will pay you touse Hearst’s, Mr. Advertiser, 
instead of merely ‘‘watching it.” 


July Forms close June 2nd 


Hearst's 
Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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Proposed New 
Plans of Purchasing 
Government Supplies 


Proposal Is for the National Gov- 
ernment to Make All Office Fur- 
niture and Business Equipment 
That It Uses—Plan Is Sure to 
Receive Opposition if It Comes 
Before Congress 


ANUFACTURERS may be 

affected to a considerable 
extent should Congress at its next 
session. sanction a proposed new 
plan for the purchase of supplies 
for the Government. According 
to present arrangements the plan 
is to be transmitted to the na- 
tional legislature next December. 
It has been prepared by a special 
committee of officials of the Treas- 
ury Department, Assistant Secre- 
tary B. R. Newton being chair- 
man. The fact that initiative was 
taken in this quarter is explained 
by the fact that the Treasury 
Department has always had more 
to do with the purchase of gov- 
ernmental supplies of a general 
character than any other execu- 
tive department. 

One of the radical features of 
the scheme is a system whereby 
the Federal Government would 
undertake the manufacture of all 
manner of office furniture and 
business equipment (whether of 
metal or wood) except such mod 
els as are covered by private pat- 
ents. It is obvious that should 
such a state of affairs ever come 
to pass the manufacturers of this 
class of goods would presumably 
not only lose a share of the busi- 
ness now derived from the Gov- 
ernment Departments, but would 
also, perforce, be deprived of the 
opportunity to exploit the fact 
that their goods are used univer- 
sally or extensively in the Gov- 
ernment offices. 

Of course this proposed new 
plan for purchasing supplies for 
all governmental institutions is as 
yet very far from a reality and it 
is well known that methods of 
making Federal purchases have 
long offered an alluring field to 
“reformers” of all kinds. All ad- 
vertising for Government sup- 
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plies,—calls for bids, etc., that in 
the course of a year aggregate a 
considerable amount—will be in 
the hands of the officials of the 
proposed Bureau of General Sup- 
plies which it is now proposed that 
Congress shall create under the 
direction of a.superintendent who 
would receive a salary of $5, 000 
a year. 

If Congress does allow a 
free hand to the men who would 
revolutionize the methods of pur- 
chasing Federal supplies the up- 
set will arouse even more discus- 
sion among manufacturers, sales- 
men, etc., than was precipitated a 
few years ago when an attempt 
was made to “reform” the method 
of purchasing typewriters for the 
Government offices. Advocates of 
the new-fangled scheme admit that 
they will encounter stiff objection 
before Congress from many man- 
ufacturers, especially the makers 
of office furniture, safes, record 
and filing equipment, etc. From 
diverse trade sources also will 
probably come protests against the 
“standardization” of supplies 
which is to be another feature of 
this millennium. 


Presi- 


Fisk Rubber Company’s 
dent Joins Overland 


Harry T. Dunn, president of the Fisk 
Rubber Company, has been made a vice- 
president and director of the Willys- 
Overland Company, and has acquired a 
substantial interest _in the company, It 
is stated that Mr. Dunn will assist John 
N. Willys in shaping policies and exe- 
cuting plans for the company. Presi- 
dent Willys wants to spend at least 
six months of each year at his Cali- 
fornia home, while keeping in touch 
with what is being done in the Toledo 
plant and formulating the larger plans 
for the future. 


Agency Change in Portland, 
Ore. 
Geo. D. Lee, of the Geo. D. Lee Ad- 


vertising Agency, Portland, Ore., has 
been appointed secretary of the Bureau 
of Industries and Manufactures of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Lee will retain his connection with the 
agency, the name of which will be 
changed to the Geo. D. Lee & Deute 
Company. 

“Best for a Jitney” is the phrase that 
appears in all advertising copy on 
Bickel’s New Daniel Boone Cigar 
which is now being advertised in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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WHERE TRADE 
IS BRISK 


Those who seek the explanation for the signal 
advertising success of The Saturday Evening Post 
usually overlook one chief factor. 


They know that it has 2,000,000 circulation 
weekly. 


But they do not realize that the return it yields 
to advertisers is due not solely to the brute force of 
a huge circulation, but also to the finesse of a sys- 
tematic distribution which gets that circulation in 
the heart of the markets most profitable to the 
advertiser. 


* * % 
Where trade is brisk, there the Post is strongest. 


Where Post sales are light, there the sales of 
other commodities are likely to be the most difficult. 


The unique selling plan of the Post has given 
it a distribution which necessarily parallels the 
commercial possibilities of each section, each city, 
each district. Post advertisements, therefore, most 
thoroughly cover those places where are the best 
opportunities of sales for the products advertised, 
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and do not disperse their energy in unpromising 
territories. 


* + * 


This somewhat extraordinary condition is due 
to the fact that the Post is sold not as a magazine 
is sold, but as a commodity is sold. 


It has not clung to the traditional method for 
distributing publications—which is, in effect, turn- 
ing the output over to a selling agent. 


Instead, it has developed to the highest degree 
the exclusive individual sales organization of the 
manufacturer. 


This organization consists of: 


(a) A central head at Philadelphia. 

(b) 8 territorial sales managers and 40 high- 
ly trained correspondents. 

(c) 50 roadmen, calling on and developing 
local agents. 


(d) 2000 district agents, each in charge of a 
small territory. 


(e) 50,000 boy agents in all parts of the 
country, working under the supervi- 
sion of the district agents. 


And this organization is a permanent one. The 
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mortality among the boy agents is less than 10 per 
cent—go per cent of them continue to sell the Post 
from one year to the next. And 85 per cent of their 
sales are to regular customers at whose houses or 
offices they call. 


This broad organization studies the potential- 
ities of every section of the country, down to the 
most minute sub-division. If a swift wave of pros- 
perity runs over a community, that community at 
once responds with increased sales of the Post— 
the very place where increased sales of most adver- 
tised products may be obtained. If a certain street 
in some city develops greater activity, there the 
Post sales mount immediately. Each agent has a 


quota which he is expected to reach, and this quota 
is continually revised to meet changing conditions. 


One day in Chicago the police department 
suddenly decided to enforce an old ordinance for- 
bidding the sale of magazines or weeklies on corner 
newsstands. Other publications lost heavily, but 
through quick work by Curtis representatives on 
the spot, the Post that week had 95 per cent of its 
normal circulation in Chicago. 


This Post system gives it in effect 50,000 
movable newsstands, which can follow channels of 
trade and tap the points where people congregate. 
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They do not have to wait for sales to come to them. 
They go to the sales. 


In other words, the system involves a promotion 
as well as a distribution—which is just what every 
manufacturer tries to get. 


* * * 


Alert, prosperous, accessible communities pro- 
duce larger Post sales in proportion to population 


than those which are depressed, or declining, 
or difficult of access. 


And the alert, prosperous, accessible com- 
munities offer the best opportunities of sales for 
other commodities; there the most dealers are 
located; there the salesmen call most frequently. 


The advertiser in the Post, therefore, is exerting 
a minimum of his effort in talking to people who 
will not buy his goods and to communities where 
his goods are not on sale. 


A maximum of his effort goes to the intensive 
cultivation of the brisk and promising markets. 


The circulation of the Post parallels commercial 
opportunity. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Getting Sales Costs Down 


How the Delicate Task of Changing Salesmen’s Compensation Was 
Accomplished by One Sales Manager 


By S. C. Lambert 


“Our selling cost is too high. 
It must be reduced. I don't 
know why it is high, nor how it 
can be reduced, but I do know 
that our net profit is not enough 
on the money invested, while our 
cost of production is lower than 
most of our competitors.” 

Such, in substance, was the ulti- 
matum that the president of a big 
shoe house delivered to his sales 
manager several years ago. 

Most sales managers who read 
this will smile in sympathy and 
perhaps a little grimly. Few there 
are who have been either fortu- 
nate or smart enough to escape 
the general and growing pressure 
to reduce selling costs. 

Our friend in the shoe business 
hasn’t solved the whole problem 
yet, but he did find an answer to 
one important phase of it, which 
has resulted in saving thousands 
of dollars annually for his firm. 

Moreover, his plan for effecting 
this economy proved equally val- 
uable in stimulating sales. It was 
a radical change of policy in hir- 
ing and compensating salesmen 
that produced these results. It 
took considerable nerve to make 
this change, because the plan in- 
volved the breaking of some well. 
established precedents that were 
upheld very strongly by the sales- 
men. 

The situation that this sales 
manager faced is not only well 
known in the shoe trade, but it 
is also an irritating problem for 
sales managers in other lines. 


PROBLEM EXPANDS 


It is not only the problem of 
getting the selling cost down. but 
of getting it on a more definite 
basis. 

Theoretically, the cost of selling 
should be determined in advance 
of actual sales in order to fix sell- 
ing prices so that a fair net profit 
is assured. 

This cannot be done, however, 
without advance knowledge of fu- 
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ture sales, which is purely a spec- 
ulative proposition. While it is 
possible for established concerns 
to make a fairly good estimate 
of future sales and selling costs, 
based on experience and good 
judgment, such estimates are often 
both optimistic and unreliable. The 
competitive influence is really a 
greater factor in fixing prices. 
Then the cost of selling is “the 
goat” if profits are unsatisfactory. 
Of all the elements that enter into 
selling cost the maintenance of 
salesmen is the greatest and most 
important. It involves a large 
fixed expense without definite 
knowledge of what it will produce. 

This shoe house employed about 
eighty salesmen. Ostensibly, these 
men worked on a commission of 
five per cent, but in reality they 
were paid a salary, based on an 
estimate of their future sales. 
They were hired on what is known 
as the commission-drawing-ac- 
count basis. Details of this plan 
vary in different organizations, 
but the fundamental principle is 
the same. It is a half-way meas- 
ure toward the elimination of 
fixed salaries and the adoption of 
the commission form of remu- 
neration for salesmen. 

When this house hired a new 
salesman it agreed to allow him a 
monthly drawing account sufficient 
to cover his traveling expenses 
plus a certain amount for personal 
use. The amount of the latter 
sum was determined by the esti- 
mated earning capacity of the 
salesman. The aggregate amount 
was charged against his commis- 
sion account. If his commissions 
exceeded his draw the salesman 
received the excess at the end 
of the season. 


UNFAIR TO COMPANY 


This arrangement, however, was 
a one-sided affair, because if the 
salesman’s draw exceeded his com- 
missions he was not required to 
refund the difference to the com- 
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pany. It was the experience of 
this house that ninety per cent of 
their salesmen failed to earn their 
drawing account. 

Most of the individual losses 
thus sustained were small, but the 
aggregate was sufficient to boost 
the average selling cost up about 
one per cent more than the house 
could afford to pay. It seemed 
impossible to remedy this condi- 
tion, because any attempt to lower 
a salesman’s drawing account was 
invariably construed as a cut in 
salary without sufficient justifica- 
tion, and it was accepted as in- 
evitable that a new man could not 
make his drawing account for the 
first year. Moreover, good sales- 
men were hard to get and keep 
at any price. 

The annual sales of this concern 
were about $6,000,000. In figuring 
selling costs the firm allowed five 
per cent for the maintenance of 
salesmen, but it was costing them 
six per cent, a difference of about 
$60,000. 

“T can never get this selling 
cost down,” the sales manager ar- 
gued, “under our present policy, 
which protects the salesmen, but 
offers no protection for the house. 
Assuming that five per cent com- 
mission is a fair remuneration for 
selling our goods, why should we 
pay one man more than another? 
How can we regulate that phase of 
the matter?” 

The answer was obvious. Put 
all the salesmen on a strictly com- 
mission basis, without a drawing 
account. There was nothing new 
about that idea. It is the ideal 
policy that many sales managers 
dream about but fear to try. 

This man had tried to do it in 
a half-hearted way, but he had 
made no progress, because he was 
afraid’ to force the issue with 
salesmen who were good pro- 
ducers. 

Now, under strong pressure 
from the president, he decided that 
it must be done and he set about 
doing it. Anticipating considerable 
opposition from the salesmen. he 
devised a plan for putting the new 
policy into effect gradually. 

First he carefully analyzed the 
record of each salesman who was 
not producing enough business to 


balance his drawing account, 
About a dozen of these men were 
slated for dismissal at the end of 
the season because they did not 
show enough efficiency to warrant 
a longer trial on a losing basis, 
Then he began to seek new men 
on commission, but he offered at 
first to advance money for travel- 
ing expenses only and to pay ex- 
cess commissions monthly on or- 
ders as fast as they were shipped, 
He found it difficult at first to 
secure experienced shoe salesmen 
of known selling ability on that 
basis. Such men had a market 
for their services and could see 
no advantage in making a new 
connection unless offered a defi- 
nite cash inducement. 

The sales manager had expected 
that difficulty, so he did not waste 
much time over that class of sales- 
men. When he decided to break 
one precedent he began to get 
a new view-point of the whole 
problem. 

Instead of depending on appli- 
cations from high-priced men or 
trying to get good men from com- 
petitors, he decided to “dig up” 
some ambitious young salesmen 
who would appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to develop in a big organi- 
zation. He got a cue on this 
point from previous experience. 
Several years before two energetic 
young men employed by a small 
jobbing house had applied for po- 
sitions on the sales force and were 
accepted. In less than three years 
they had developed into the best 
producers on the force. 

“There must be a lot more men 
of that type who are looking for 
a broader opportunity,” said the 
sales manager. “It is up to me 
to find them.” 


PLAN TO DEVELOP NEW SALESMEN 


Various methods were used to 
get in touch with the kind of men 
wanted. 

In the first place, all applica- 
tions by mail were carefully con- 
sidered and followed up with cor- 
respondence tending to develop 
complete information concerning 
the applicant. 

Salesmen employed by the house 
were requested to put the sales 
manager in touch with good men 
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There’s a page in Power 


waiting for your 


Advertised 
Successfully 
in Power — 


Boilers 
Boiler | 
Accessories 
Engines 
ngine | 
Accessories 
Generators 
Motors 
Turbines 
Transmission 
Equipment 
Compressors 
Piping, Packing 
alves and 
Fittings 
Stokers, Chimneys 
All Power Plant 
Appliances 


Let’s put a good, clear 
picture of your product 
in that space. 


Let’s tell the engineer 
why it will improve con- 
ditions in his plant— 
boost efficiency—make a 
saving for the boss— 
help the engineer fatten 
his own pay envelope, 


Let’s get the 30,000 
readers of Power root- 
ing for your product, 


story— 


It can be done, 


The cost is low, 


Based on a page per 
issue, $60.00 per page. 
Five picked readers in a 
special field for one cent 
per page. 


That page is waiting 
for your sales story. 
How soon will you start 
using it? 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
10th Ave. at 36th St., N. Y. City 


Also publishers of The Engineering and 
Mining Journal; Engineering News; Ameri- 


the 


can Machinist; Coal Age—all members of 
A. BX. 
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Dare You Get the 
Whole Truth? 


It is our observation, and we pre- 


sume agency and advertisers’ re- 
cords will bear us out, that, unless the man- 
ufacturer is, by capital or product, restricted 
to one single community or to one very lim- 


ited group of purchasers, The Farm Journal 
will, practically without exception, outstrip the local 
or class publication in economy, effectiveness and 
general usefulness. 


It is fairly well authenticated that there is no record 


of a state paper having regularly brought inquiries 
for a dealer-sold article as cheaply as has The Farm 
Journal; and the analysis sheets in practically every 
line of mail-order advertising will prove our su- 
premacy for the direct seller. 


One reason The Farm Journal is so strikingly supreme in sell- 
ing the three great essentials of living—i. e., food, clothing, and 
the home—is that it is so much more a home publication than a 
technical discussion of soil-tilling. This necessarily breeds in- 
timacy and encourages confidence. To put it in other words, The 
Farm Journal gets close to folks in their everyday lives, which 
inevitably increases results. 


Another element of The Farm Journal’s strength is the fact that it cannot 
possibly duplicate its own circulation, whereas state and class papers in- 
evitably have many subscribers in common, as any circulation man well 
knows. 


Remember, there is only one national farm paper of large circulation going 
to real country folks. We mean THE FARM JourNAL. It will pay you to 
investigate until you get all the facts. 
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of their acquaintance. Retail cus- 
tomers of the house were also per- 
suaded to act as recruiting agents. 
Information secured from these 
sources was not always reliable, 
but all applicants and prospects 
were given consideration and 
kept “on the string” by correspon- 
dence. 

Then, about a month before the 
opening of a new season, the sales 
manager announced that he would 
make a trip around the country 
and stop at the leading cities in 
each section. 

This trip was made to serve 
two purposes: that of meeting ap- 
plicants for positions and also 
meeting the regular members of 
the force in the field and spurring 
them on to an energetic finish of 
the current season’s work. 

On the first trip of that kind 
the sales manager met and talked 
with over 200 applicants. Out of 
that number he found about 
twenty-five who, in his opinion, 
were worth further consideration. 
None were hired until he had 
finished his trip and returned to 
the factory. Then he carefully 
compared the qualifications of 
those on his preferred list and 
closed contracts by mail with as 
many men as he needed. The bal- 
ance of the good prospects were 
encouraged to keep in touch with 
the house in view of future open- 
ings. 


STANDARD IN CHOOSING THE SALES- 
MEN 


This method of hiring proved 
very successful from every point 
of view. Applicants were judged 
largely on such qualities as age 
(thirty to forty), ambition, energy 
and clean-cut personal appearance. 
Little attention was paid to their 
previous connections, except in re- 
lation to character. Selling ex- 
perience was considered important, 
but not essential in every case. 
Fundamentally it was a case of 
the sales manager selling his prop- 
Osition to the applicant and the 
applicant, in turn, selling his serv- 
ices to the sales manager. When 
that was done thoroughly the re- 
sult was almost invariably satis- 
factory to both parties. 

After "ae his new men on 


the new basis, the sales manager 
still had to deal with the old men. 
He decided to handle them indi- 
vidually when they came into the 
house for their new line of sam- 
ples. 

First, he tackled about a dozen 
of the best producers, all of whom 
sold more than enough to balance 
their drawing account. There was 
really little need to raise the issue 
with these men, except as a mat- 
ter of policy and the influence it 
would have on the others if all 
were treated alike. 

The sales manager appealed to 
these men on a personal basis. 
He told them that he was up 
against a hard problem and illus- 
trated how it would help him and 
the house if they would accept 
the new policy gracefully. More- 
over, he showed them that they 
would really gain by the new ar- 
rangement, as they would get their 
excess commissions monthly in- 
stead of at the end of the season. 
Only one of these men held out 
for his regular drawing account, 
and he had a contract for a term 
of years. The other fifty-odd men 
were not so easy to handle and 
the sales manager put in the hard- 
est week of his life before he got 
through with them. His success 
with these men was only partial, 
but he made sufficient progress 
to insure the ultimate success of 
the new policy. What he really 
accomplished was to cut down the 
drawing accounts of those who 
were overdrawn, with the under- 
standing that all drawing accounts 
would eventually be eliminated. 
As a matter of fact, many of the 
men were not able to get along 
without a drawing account at that 
time, and the sales manager was 
not disposed to embarrass any of 
them unduly. 

Some of the men were dis- 
pleased at the new policy and 
nursed their grievance until they 
were finally dropped from the or- 
ganization. On the other hand, it 
had a decidedly strong moral ef- 
fect on the majority. It drove 
the fixed-salary or drawing-ac- 
count idea out of their minds and 
made ‘them really feel that. their 
earnings depended on their sales. 
Every man who got the right 
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point of view began to make sub- 
stantial gains in his sales. 

It required two years to abolish 
drawing accounts in that house, 
but the sales manager kept at it 
until he had a clean slate, even 
though the majority of the men 
were on a paying basis before 
that time. 

Incidentally, both individual and 
aggregate sales increased steadily 
during the entire period. This 
growth of sales soon afterward 
made it possible to cut the selling 
commission from five per cent to 
four per cent without reducing the 
average earning power of the 
salesmen. 


Newspaper Spurt on Richard- 
son & Boynton Boilers 


A short drive on Richardson boilers 
and heaters has just been completed by 
the Richardson & Boynton Ceanaey. 
The campaign ran for nine weeks in the 
newspapers. According to W. R. Eaton, 
advertising manager of the company, the 
plan behind the drive was to make the 
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younger generation have confidence in 
the R. & B. products. “Older people 
knew what Richardson boilers and heat- 
ers are,” said Mr. Eaton, “and we want 
the growing generation to share the 
confidence of their elders.” Double- 
column copy was used. 
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The Annual Outing of the 
Representatives 


The annual outing of the Representa- 
tives Club of New York is to be held 
at the Bay Ridge grounds of the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club, in Brooklyn, on Fri- 
day, June 4th. 

The special boat which has been char- 
tered to take members and guests to 
Say Ridge will leave Battery pier at 
12 o’clock noon, and lunch will be served 
on the boat. 

A straight handicap golf tournament 
has been arranged, with a valuable prize 
for the winner. Simultaneously a pro- 
gressive tennis tournament will be con- 
ducted, with equally valuable prizes for 
the successful contestants. Two all-star 
baseball teams have been gathered to- 
gether from the ranks of the men’s 
and women’s publications representatives. 
These will battle through nine grueling 
innings, under the leadership of Cap- 
tains Ruggles and Coleman. Immedi- 
ately following the completion of these 
major-sport contests, the fourteen spe- 
cial events of the day will be staged. 
Representatives, agents and miscellane- 
ous guests may all win prizes, as there 
will be events planned for men of all 
sizes, shapes and occupations. 

The winner of the golf tournament 
receives a replica of the large silver cup 
donated by Converse D. Marsh, of the 
Bates Advertising Agency, and his name 
is engraved on it. The Absorbine, Jr., 
cup is up for the tennis tournament. 
The publication whose members score 
the most points in all events will receive 
the Black, Starr and Frost trophy for 
one year. 

Shannon’s Twenty-third Regiment 
Band has been engaged to furnish the 
music from start to finish. Dinner will 
be served in the clubhouse at 7 p. m. 

At nine o’clock the boat will leave on 
its return trip, but instead of going 
directly back to the Battery, a cruise 
will be taken down the Bay. 

The committee is as follows: 

Raymond B, Bowen, chairman, The 
Outlook; Irving T. Myers, Field and 
Stream; W. H. Osgood, Vogue; E. P. 
Poyer, McClure’s; Harry McBride, 
Scribner's; L. F. Kreider, The House- 
wife; C. S. Plummer, The Metropolitan; 
Curtis Wheeler, The American. J. D. 
Bedell, House and Garden; V. J. Whit- 
lock, Century. 


Joins the Service Corporation 
as Copy Writer 


C. R. Evans, recently with Fuller & 
Smith and before that with the Carl 
M. Green Company, Detroit, has joined 
the Detroit office of the Service Cor- 
poration, Troy, N. Y., as a copy writer. 


To Look After Detroit Speed- 
way Advertising 
Selden D. Maddux has been 


charge of the advertising of the 
Motor Speedway. 


ut in 
etroit 
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CHAMPAGNE CORKS 
AND CANNON BALLS 


is a timely and authoritative business article 
_ by William - Maxwell, whose articles on 
Salesmanship, in Collier's, were enthusias- 
tically endorsed by business men throughout 
the country. Mr. Maxwell makes clear the 
relation of American business to the great 
war and what will result after its termina- 
tion. In this week’s issue of Collier’s. 


Other business articles by Mr. Maxwell are 
in preparation. 


Chicago NEW YORK 
A, C. G. Hammesfahr 


oa 


COLLIER’S CIRCULATION || “German Prison Camps,” 
ISSUE OF MAY = 8TH by Arthur Ruhl. An arti- 


cle on a phase of the war 
not yet brought into the 
spotlight. In Collier’s for 


Member A. B.C. and Quoin Club » June 5th. 
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MCCLURE'S 


\ mt the 


Big size 


A Great Lig Popular 
SUCCESS 


We didn’t shout last month, because 
it was the first month, and we wanted 
to be sure—dead sure! 


But now—here are the facts: 


May broke all previous records of 
McClure news-stand sales. 


June was out of print in two days— 
breaking all May records and all 
other records. 
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Succeeding numbers will be limited 
only by the capacity of the McClure 
presses. 


New presses, doubling present capac- 
ity, are being rushed to completion— 
October Ist. 


The present guarantee is 500,000, the 
present edition 610,000, the present— 
and temporary—rate, $1,000 for 680 
lines. 


August forms close June 15th—the 
biggest, livest advertising buy in the 
magazine field. 


Cob psvon. 


Secretary and Advertising Director 





Shall the Manufacturer Take Sec- 
ond-hand Goods in Part Payment? 


He Will Find Himself in Hot Water if He Does, and Invoices Them at 
the Price Allowed in the Trade 


By W. L. Day 


General Manager, General Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich. 


INCE I have been connected 

with the motor-truck business 
I have observed that the used- 
truck question can be handled to 
the entire satisfaction of the man 
who has used trucks to dispose of 
by trading him a new one for 
his old one. 

The manufacturer who is more 
anxious for orders than for net 
profits can solve the problem by 
exchanging new trucks for old 
ones and a small difference in 
cash or note. This will increase 
his sales of new trucks, and, if 
he invoices the old trucks at the 
price allowed for them in the 
trade, his books will show that he 
is making money—and they say 
that figures don’t lie. 

I make bold to say that the ques- 
tion can be handled successfully 
to the manufacturer only in one 
way: just as the shoe merchant 
handles the used-shoe question. 
He has no used-shoe question to 
annoy him, and I can see no logi- 
cal reason why the manufacturer 
of motor-trucks should have used 
trucks to perplex him. 

If a used truck has any value; 
if it is still capable of service in 
its present condition, or is worth 
repairing for service, it is worth 
more to the man who owns it 
as extra equipment for extra work 
or for use during temporary dis- 
ability of his regular equipment 
than any manufacturer can afford 
to pay for it. 

It is not possible to fix the 
price on a used truck according 
to the length of time it has been 
in service, as is done in other 
lines, such as typewriters, sewing- 
machines, etc., as there is some- 
times more service left in a truck 
that has been used five years than 
one of the same make that has 


Portion of Address at Convention of 


Motor-truck Manufacturers, Detroit. 


been in use less than one year, 

Some users of trucks base their 
length of life on mileage, others 
on tonnage, while others base it 
on length of service. A _ truck, 
therefore, in the service of some 
concerns gets more real grief in 
one year than others would give 
it in five. The very nature of 
the use to which motor-trucks 
are put, where so much depends 
upon the avoidance of overload- 
ing, overspeeding and upon the 
care of the truck, prohibits the 
fixing of standard prices for used 
trucks. 

No man living can determine 
the value of a used truck from 
a superficial examination. No one, 
short of an expert, can determine 
the value. of a used truck, and he 
is as often wrong as right in 
estimating its value, even after a 
careful and thorough inspection 
of its vital parts, 

What chance, then, has the 
manufacturer whose price on new 
trucks does not include a trading 
margin—whose price is based on 
cost of production plus a legiti- 
mate profit—who permits his 
salesmen—more interested inthe 
sale of a new truck than in the 
value of the old onc—to fix the 
value of the second-hand truck 
that he is trading a new one for? 

My observation has been that 
wherever second-hand truck traf- 
fic is permitted there is always 
a good demand for used trucks 
among truck salesmen—with the 
owner as the auctioneer. 

When I came into the business 
I was told that it was common 
practice among truck manufac- 
turers to take the purchaser’s old 
truck in exchange for a new one 
—that there was always a good 
demand for second-hand trucks 
and that the average sale price 
would show a margin of profit 
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over the amount allowed for them. 

I confess we were skeptical— 
it did not look like good, sound 
business; yet it did not seem to 
us best to attempt to set aside 
what appeared to be standard 
practice until we had gotten fur- 
ther into the mysteries of the busi- 
ness. 

We began at once to keep a 
record of each trade transaction, 
in which was shown the amount 
allowed for the used truck, the 
cost of putting it in salable con- 
dition, the length of time carried, 
the cost of sale and the amount 
received for it, to find that, in 
order to break even on the kind 
of trading we were doing, our 
prices on new trucks would have 
to be advanced twenty-one and 
one-eighth per cent. 

To perpetuate such an unbusi- 
nesslike practice seemed to us 
absurd and impossible, and we de- 
cided that, regardless of the so- 
called standard practice—regard- 
less of how anyone else in the 
industry handled the question— 
we would bal trating. for second- 
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hand trucks—and quit it we did. 

To my mind the province of 
the manufacturer is to produce 
the best possible truck at the low- 
est possible price—to do this all 
side issues and fictitious values 
must be eliminated. The only re- 
course, then, for a solution of the 
question is the dealer, many of 
whom are experts in the traffic of 
second-hand material, which is a 
business of its own. 

My experience in other lines 
leads me to believe that the dealer 
operating upon his own resources, 
paying his own bills and having 
to look out for his own expense 
account is much better qualified 
to carry on the used-truck traffic 
in a manner to perpetuate the busi- 
ness than is the manufacturer. 

Speaking for our company, we 
believe that we have solved the 
used-truck question; our way of 
doing it may occasionally cost us 
an order, but an order that brings 
no profit—that leaves a part of 
our cost tied up in a used truck 
—is, in our judgment, a better 
order t to lose than to take. 








George LL. Dyer Company 
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An English Directory of 
the World’s Press 


“eé 
SeEtus WORLD’S PRESS,” 
the thirty-fourth annual edi- 
tion of which has recently been is- 
sued in London, hardly measures 
up to an American’s ideas of what 
a newspaper directory ought to be. 
But it is more than a directory, on 
the other hand, for it has an edi- 
torial section comprising over one 
hundred pages before the news- 
paper statistics even begin to 
appear. 

Naturally enough, the war, in 
its various relations to the press, 
gets most of the attention of the 
editor and contributors. There are 
a few pages of pertinent notes 
made by the editor upon a visit 
to the United States, to get a first- 
hand acquaintance with its news- 
papers and periodicals. Compar- 
ing the British and American at- 
titude toward advertising it is 
stated: “The American public be- 
lieves in advertising, and so does 
the manufacturer. In this coun- 
try we are still a little ashamed 
of it, and are not yet quite sure 
whether it is respectable.” 

A similar comparison of the 
number of publications in the two 
countries is thus given: “That the 
Americans are a nation of news 
readers is evident from the fact 
that there are 23,167 publications 
for one hundred million inhabi- 
tants, while Great Britain has less 
than half the population, and only 
a sixth the number of journals. 

“The outstanding difference is 
in the proportion of daily papers. 
The United States has 2,502, or 
one for every 40,000 inhabitants, 
while the United Kingdom has 
only one daily for every 205,000.” 

Prominence is given also. to 
journalistic interests in Canada 
and South America, for it is in the 
Western continents, it is asserted, 
that British commercial classes 
will look, after the war, to in- 
crease their hold. 

The general worth of the book 
as a directory of the world’s press 
is not easily determined. It is 
charitable to state that the task 
set is enormous, and outside of 
Great Britain and her colonies 
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only the “chief papers” are claimed 
to be listed. But eight pages are 
required to take care of the pub- 
lications of the United States. 


Jitneys Need Advertising 


The virtual disappearance of the jit- 
ney from the streets of Lincoln .could 
easily have been foretold weeks ago. 
With full patronage on each trip these 
cars could hardly pay expenses and de- 
preciation. This needed patronage can- 
not be secured, because a jitney is not 
sufficiently marked in the tide of auto- 
mobile travel to attract attention. It 
needs advertising. The big electric 
street car, with its conspicuous coloring, 
its brilliant lighting and its regular 
schedule, advertises itself.—Lincoln, 
Neb., Journal. 


Triad League Dines 


The Triad League of the New York 
University School of Commerce held its 
annual diriner recently. Frank Alvah 
Parsons acted as _ toastmaster, and 
among the speakers were Wm. H. Inger- 
soll, George French and Arthur Free- 
man. Harry Tipper presented the 
League’s norm to Ralph M. Leseritz. 
The trophy will be sent to the A. 
C. W. convention at Chicago for exhi- 
bition. 


“Dri-Foot” Campaign to Start 
in September 


The Fitz Chemical Company, Phillips- 
burg, N. J., manufacturer of Dri-Foot 
waterproofing for shoes and Spri-Foot 
rubber heels, has _ placed its account 
with the Andrew Cone General Adver- 
tising Agency, New York. A magazine 
and newspaper campaign on both prod- 
ucts will start in September. 


“Thinkograph” Opens 
York Office 


An Eastern office has been _estab- 
lished for the bey Hg published 
in San Francisco. Godfrey W. Phillips 
has been made advertising manager. 
Mr. Phillips was formerly egg 
with Albert Frank & Co., Hu 
Atameny and the New York Pens, 


New 


Singleton and Tripp Combine 
W. H. Tripp has become associated 


with the J. F. Singleton Company, 
Cleveland, and the company has been 
incorporated under the name of_ the 
Singleton-Tripp Company. Mr. Tripp 
has. represented both general and class 
publications and has likewise had previ- 
ous agency experience. 


New Tea Account 


Street & Finney, Inc., have secured 
the advertising account of the Lappin 
to Company, maker of “Lappin’s Irish 

ea. 
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Business men should get it fixed 
in their minds that the readers of 
the New York American repre- 
sent one-fourth of New York and 
one-sixtieth of the United States. 


If they will carefully consider what this means to them they 
will never fail to include the NEW YORK AMERICAN as 
one of the newspapers in which to advertise. 


All of the other New York newspapers represent three- 
fourths of New York. All of the other newspapers in the 
United States represent fifty-nine-sixtieths of the whole read- 
ing public in the entire country. 


You may ask, “What about the evening newspapers in New 
York?” They are all right. But the quarter of the commu- 
nity that reads the NEW YORK AMERICAN, while it also 
reads evening newspapers, still remains the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN’S quarter. 


Advertisers should use both morning and evening news- 
papers in the New York field as a matter of good advertising, 
instead of confining their efforts to one or the other. Adver- 
tising’s power is always enhanced by repetition—reaching the 
same people as often as possible. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN is willing to divide fairly 
the New York field with the evening newspapers—but that 
is all it is willing to do. 


Since it represents one-fourth of all readers of newspapers 
in New York territory, and while willing to admit that all of 
its readers also read evening newspapers, it maintains that it 
is poor business for any advertiser not to give the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN at least one-eighth of his advertising ap- 
propriation for the New York field. 


The morning newspaper is the complete newspaper of the 
day. The evening newspaper is mostly a feature newspaper. 
The people want both. The advertiser should want both. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Out of Joint with the Market 


The Moral of the Cyclecar Boom 


By W. W. Garrison 


ust a year ago cyclecars—or 
small, less-than-standard-tread 
automobiles—constituted a national 
fever. 

Factories sprang up everywhere. 
Cyclecar trade-papers started— 
newspapers printed full-page fea- 
ture stories on them—motorcar 
rumor had it that most of Europe 
rode in them (a sure sign that the 
business would “go” here)—parts 
plants started up—manufacturers 
had engineers working long hours 
with shrewd designs for frames, 
engines, transmissions, belt drives, 
etc.—everywhere was agitation— 
there was “a million in it” to 
every mind that went in for cycle- 
cars. 

There was an hysterical scram- 
ble among automobile dealers to 
get aboard—among most dealers 
existed the feeling that gold was 
about to be struck and that not to 
be tied up to a cyclecar line was 
the equivalent of ignoring op- 
portunity’s knock at the door. 

Interest was at a high pitch— 
one manufacturer I know of, who 
ran copy on a prospective caf in 
the motorcar trade papers, re- 
ceived several thousand inquiries 
in short time. 

The wave of excitement rushed 
on—dealers were putting up de- 
posits, cash, on cars not built—one 
manufacturer accepted deposits on 
more than 15,000 cars, another I 
know had 10,000 sold and con- 
servatively planned to build only 
5,000. The manufacturer with, the 
15,000 car deposits borrowed up 
to his neck and bought and paid 
for $200,000 worth of parts and 
bodies. 

Occasionally a “first model,” 
through special courtesy on the 
manufacturer’s part, found its way 
to a dealer’s store and was ex- 
hibited on the street to test public 
interest. 

In five minutes a crowd would 
gather, everyone throbbing with 
tense interest. For here, at last, 
was everyman’s equipage. In- 


dividuals in such a crowd invari- 
ably inquired where the cyclecars 
could be purchased and a thousand 
times attendants were instructed 
to, “let me know when you're 
ready to offer them for sale.” 

Scores of factories had begun 
to turn out demonstrating cars. for ’ 
dealers and the latter, begging for 
their first cars, snapped them up 
hungrily, turned over the certified 
check and rushed them home by 
express. 

Most dealers were now supplied, 

Advertising commenced in news- 
papers. Some makers used maga- 
zines. A 200-line ad in a news- 
paper over a _cyclecar agent's 
signature was always good for a 
crowd of “prospects” in his store 
—and lots of money went in that 
direction for advertising. 

There was no lack of publicity 
—some makers used consistent 
newspaper space in pages, some 
used magazines; news space was 
freely given. It was probably the 
best advertised industrial inaugu- 
ral in American business history, 

A month or so elapsed. 

Somehow re-orders didn’t come 
from the dealers. 

Manufacturers shortly found 
they had to open up a new dealer 
every time they sold a car—and 
the vehicle they sold was always 
a demonstrator. 

Then suddenly, as if it were the 
echo of the country-wide cyclecar 
excitement, came the dismal ker- 
plunk of the whole industrial air- 
castle. Cyclecars couldn't be given 
away; the bottom had fallen out 
with a crash. 

Personally, I know of ware- 
houses that to-day contain half a 
million dollars’ worth of unassem- 
bled parts. One business went to 
the wall; another dropped $50,000 
approximately; another manufac- 
turer, who accumulated his wealth 
in a different line of business, is 
said to have dropped three-quat 
ters of a million in it. 

However, enough sound motor 
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car minds had predicted the exact 
outcome well in advance. But 
public interest, dealer interest, 
newspaper writers, overruled that 
wisdom. 

The net of this costly failure 
of a whole industry is attributable 
to one fact: 

The cyclecar was absolutely out 
of joint with an equally well ad- 
vertised and consequently well 
known personal transportation 
market. 

The Ford was the nearest real 
competitor. It sold for $440 for 
the same seating capacity. Cycle- 
cars sold from $295, approximate- 
ly, to $400. The Ford is a stand- 
ard car, has a standard tread, and 
owners, at least, think they own 
a real automobile. 

But the $100 difference in price 
did not compensate the prospective 
cyclecar purchaser for his sacri- 
fice of pride in riding close to the 
ground in a narrow-gauge vehicle 
—an imitation of the real article. 

For approximately $100 more 
the genuine was to be had, and in 
spite of curiosity that was mis- 
taken for buying interest the pub- 
lic turned its thumb down to the 
cyclecar. 

There was not enough money 
difference to make the cyclecar a 
good-value vehicle; it was out of 
joint with the market. 

The point I wish to make is 
that, if the public is allowed to 
choose, through the advertising 
columns, any product in joint with 
the market is a certain success. 
So the Ford is still here and 
cyclecars have passed. 

The failure of such a business 
proposition is always a forecasted 
certainty, other conditions being 
equal. And this applies to almost 
any product that you might name, 
where values are well advertised 
and the public is given the chance 
to choose. 

A manufacturer at Bridgeport, 
Conn., in March sold his equip- 
ment for making a certain hard- 
ware specialty. In June, 1914, he 
had started in this line and sold 
about 150,000 of the product, the 
retail price of which was $2 each. 
He made a good article. 

At that time his biggest com- 
petitor’s price was also $2. Both 


products were nationally adver- 
tised. As a flank movement the 
competitor, through manufactur- 
ing economies, dropped his price 
to $1.50. Both made practically 
the same goods. 

Then along came goods for less 
than a dollar, which performed 
practically the same function but 
lacked .good looks. The public, 
in fewer and fewer numbers, 
bought the $2 goods; but they did 
continue on the $1.50 and the less- 
than-a-dollar product. 

The second manufacturer thrived 
and to-day is doing an excellent 
business, practically undisturbed. 
But the Bridgeport business is 
dead. 

For the latter allowed himself 
to get out of joint with the mar- 
ket, and with an even competitor 
in the magazine columns and not 
a single extra advantage for the 
extra 50 cents, the customer turned 
down his product. 

Had he dug up and advertised 
a special advantage—and there 
was a good one—or had he re- 
adjusted his dealer discounts or 
his manufacturing cost, there 
would still be competition in this 
particular field. 

To-day there is none; the ad- 
vertising maker, who stayed in 
joint with the market, won out. 


THE REVERSE OF THE PICTURE 


There are any number of manu- 
facturers who are getting by in 
their respective fields, however, 
even though they are wrong in 
price or give poorer value per dol- 
lar than do competitors. They do 
it through strongly advertising 
the goods themselves, while silent 
competitors could rightfully and 
easily take away their market with 
their better goods and better price, 
if they would merely let the pub- 
lic know. 

The soap business is an instance. 
It has its sleeping giant in a manu- 
facturer strongly entrenched finan- 
cially and selling exceptional goods 
at the same price as its advertising 
competitor. But the latter, though 
in constant fear the giant may 
awaken, is getting the great bulk 
of the business, though the adver- 
tising manufacturer is actually out 
of joint with the market and the 
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publicly unknown value-standards 
of the silent soapmaker. 

In the cyclecar instance, the 
public knew the Ford standard; 
in the soap incident public knowl- 
edge takes for its standard the 
advertising manufacturer’s goods. 
Because, as a mass, our one hun- 
dred millions have no way of 
knowing the secretive manufac- 
turer’s qualifications. 

A manufacturer of a dry-goods 
specialty said to the writer the 
other day: “It’s a funny thing, but 
if I get my prices 15 cents out 
of line with the market, or if my 
values are a few cents off, the 
women won’t buy them and my 
sales force is almost helpless. I 
could get by all right by reason 
of my dominant advertising, but 
my competition is just as active 
in that direction as I am. 

“So in this business the value- 
standards are as rigidly adhered 
to by both our competitors and 
ourselves as if they were deter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“And perhaps it is a good thing 
for the consumer that our com- 
petitors and ourselves have to be 
heavy advertisers. Anyhow, we’re 
all doing a great business for this 
kind of an industry.” 

It is not a difficult task to get 
advertised goods into a position 
in which they are in joint with 
the market. It can be done by 
alteration of price, readjustment 
of dealer discounts, values, or by 
shaping up the advertising so that 
advantages of the goods, which 
competitors are not claiming, are 
shown. 

The latter course is following 
the lines of least resistance and, 
from a monetary view-point, is the 
healthiest means. 


Recent Decisions of Interest to 
Advertisers 


Cancellation Clause in Advertising 
Contract (N. Y. Supreme Court): A 
contract for advertising giving the ad- 
vertising company the right to cancel 
on five days’ notice was not void for 
want of mutuality. Realty Advertising 
& Su ply Co. vs. Englebert Tyre Co., 
151 N. Y. S., 885 


Obstruction’ of View of Advertising 
Sign (N. Y. Supreme Court): Under a 
lease of a roof for maintaining an ad- 


vertising sign, providing for termin 
if a building should be erected 

would obstruct the view of the sign, @ 
steel sign structure which partly 
structed the view was held to be @ 
“building.”” Mecca Realty Co. vs. Kek” 
logg Toasted Corn Flakes Co., 151 N 
Y. S., 760, : 

Representations as to Value of Adver. 
tising Contract (Ala.): Mere represen 
tations as to the value of an advertigi 
contract to defendant, made to induce 
him to enter into the contract, held to 
be no defense in the absence of an 
averment that they were intended as 
warranties, or made with intent to de 
ceive and defraud. Mertins vs. Hub 
bell Pub. Co.. 67 So., 275. 

Misrepresentation Regarding Past Use * 
of Advertising Scheme (U. S. C. C. A): 
False statements to the effect that 
medallions had never been used in Mem- 
phis in connection with an advertisi 
scheme, held sufficient to entitle defend- 
ant to rescind contracts if he relied upon 
those statements as an inducement to 
make the contract. Bry Block Mercan- 
tile Co. vs. Columbia Portrait Co., 219 
F., 710. 

Written Amendments on Printed Con- 
tract Blanks (Wash.): If a contract is 
partly printed and partly written, a 
blank form being used, more attention 
will be paid to the written than to the 
printed portion, if conflict exists, 
Eighme vs. Holcomb, 146 P., 391. 

Acceptance of Surplus Goods by Mis. 
take (Fla.): When goods in excess of 
those ordered were by mistake and with- 
out authority placed on the buyer's 
shelves, and thereafter, upon discovery 
of the mistake, promptly returned, there 
was no acceptance. Savoy Shirt Co. vs. 
Callaway Clothing Co., 67 So., 230. 

Title to Goods Received in Part Pay- 
ment (Miss.): A piano company held to 
have absolute title to an old piano given 
in part payment for a new one, on 
acceptance of the new one. E, E 
Forbes Piano Co. vs. Hennington, 67 
So., 483. 

Failure to Make Tender to Original 
Buyer (Ky.): Sellers of tobacco held 
liable for breach of contract when they 
treated it as abandoned, and sold it to 
others without any tender to the origi- 
nal purchaser. rd H. Schirmer & Co, 
vs. Myers, 173 S. W., 108. 

Limit to Damages for Failure to Se 
ply Building aterial (Minn.): 
damages for a’ seller’s failure to deliver 
building material not obtainable in the 
market are the additional expenses neces- 
sarily incurred thereby, but do not in- 
clude expenses avoidable by reasonable 
effort of the buyer. Hydraulic Press 
“a Co. vs. Haynes Bread Co., 151 


* +» 140. 

(Mont.) In a similar case it was held 
that when there is a delay in delivery 
of bricks, the buyer is required to buy 
others elsewhere, if possible, rather than 


to stop work. Busbee vs. Gagnon Co, 


146 P., 275. 


H. C. Bradfield, formerly advertising 
manager of the Cole Motor Car Com- 
pany hes joined the organization of 
the. King Motor Car Company, of 
troit. 











There is a man in that store you want to talk to 


4 he ERE are three sides to this story. Your side doesn’t 
rightly come first, but I tell it first so you may see why 
you are interested. 


There is a man in that store 
you 
want to talk to 


If you have national distribution your goods are on sale 
in such stores as these. If you want national distribution 
you must put your goods on sale in such stores. The 
small town and general stores of the country—two or three 
hundred thousand of them—serve more than half of the 

eople of the United States and do considerably more than 
half the retail business of the whole country. 

Your salesmen can’t call on all these thousands of general 
storekeepers. Some jobber’s salesman is passing along your 
enthusiasm about your product, second hand. 

Your magazine advertising may create a real consumer 
demand. But you want to talk to this storekeeper yourself 
and see to it that when your goods meet the consumer over 
his counter, the sale is made not lost. 

You have no easy way totalk to him now. Salesmen cost 
too much. Circulars costs too much and are of doubtful 
efficiency. 

You need as economical and effective a vehicle for your 
message to the general storekeeper as magazine advertising 
offers you for your sales message to the consumer. 

You need a trade magazine through which you can really 
reach these general storekeepers. 



















There is a man in that store you want to talk to 






Some few lines of business are well served by their trade 
press. But there seems to be no publication that thoroughly 
and effectively reaches the storekeeper in the towns of 7500 
population and less. 

Your need of a publication through whose advertising 
pages you may talk to the general storekeeper would not be 
a sound reason for starting a new publication, if it were not 
for two other considerations. 


The man in that store 
needs 
a trade magazine 


There are apparently plenty of publications—edited for 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker and everyone 
else you can think of, except the general storekeeper. If 
you are interested in alfalfa or collecting stamps or baking. 
pie or making adress—there is some class publication for you. 

But the general storekeeper in the small town has been 
overlooked—overlooked because he was in a small town, 
hard to reach and with peculiar needs. 

His importance and the fact that there were hundreds of 
thousands of' him seems also to have been overlooked. _Busi- 
ness publications have been edited for the few city men. 
Storekeeping publications have concerned themselves with 
individual lines or with big city problems of merchandising. 

The more we study the Prosperous Land, the more we 
realize that there is no publication giving to the general 
storekeeper exactly the service he needs—and knows he needs. 
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There is a man in that store you want to talk to 


We find that the small town storekeeper wants a trade 
magazine—a real trade magazine—edited for him—under- 
standing and dealing helpfully with the peculiar problems of 
his own kind of business. 

The general storekeeper’s need of a trade magazine and 
your need of such a magazine through which to talk to him, 
constitute an opportunity for service. We grasped this 
opportunity because— 


We want to 
we know how 
and can 


The Woman’s World idea is an idea of service. If 
you, an advertiser, want to talk to the retailers who serve 
our two million Woman’s World families we want to help 
you find the way. 

The Woman’s World idea is an idea of service. If the 
storekeepers of our small towns need a trade magazine of 
their own, as pioneers in the small town field, we have an 
obligation to them as well as an opportunity. 

Woman’s World averages 20 subscribers apiece in more 
than 49,000 towns of less than a thousand population. 
We know it goes to many dealers’ families. But Woman’s 
World in the storekeeper’s home does not justify calling 
Woman’s World a trade magazine. 

We are peculiarly equipped to publish a trade magazine. 
We know the small towns and the country. We know the 
conditions of life and of business there. We know how to 











There is a man in that store you want to talk to 


help the general storekeeper because we know his problems. 
The editorial viewpoint is not a new one to us and, to make 
assurance doubly sure, we have added to our organization 
as editor, Frank Farrington ‘‘the old storekeeper’’ of Delhi, 
New York. 

Circulation problems will not be serious problems. The 
general storekeeper has been inaccessible to most publish- 
ers—he is so ‘‘far between.’’ But he isn’t inaccessible to 
us. He is right around the corner from the women to 
whom we now take Woman’s World. Our representatives 
already cover the towns and villages and cross-roads—and 
sell Woman’s World to many a storekeeper for his home. 

Our own plant in Chicago—turning out over two million 
copies of Woman’s World each month—can add a good 
sized periodical to its output without you or I noticing any 
great difference in the hum of big presses and stir of 
busy work. 

And so PROFITABLE STOREKEEPING. 

There is a need for service. We want to meet it. We 
know how. We will. 

May some one of us show you PROFITABLE STORE- 
KEEPING? 


fossa Haron 


Advertising Director. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Chicago 



























Keeping Track of Infringing © 
Trade-marks 


Where to Look for the Information 


Special Washington Correspondence 

T is not the selection of a trade- 

mark that possesses inherently 
or may be made to possess ad- 
vertising value that is the big 
problem for many a manufacturer, 
but the safeguarding of such 
trade-mark, once it has been se- 
lected. Encroachments of com- 
petitors must be provided against 
who sooner or later, intentionally 
or unintentionally, hit upon the 
same idea as a means of identify- 
ing goods. It is for this reason 
that the work of the Examiner 
of Interferences of the United 
States Patent Office is of consid- 
erable importance to the owners 
of trade-marks. 

The subject has special signifi- 
cance just now by reason of the 
fact that a number of firms that 
control important trade-marks and 
some attorneys that specialize in 
trade-mark practice are advoca- 
ting a radical change in the law. 
Registration of trade-marks upon 
compliance with certain formal 
procedure only would be provided 
for by this change, leaving the 
question of the value of the trade- 
mark and the question of interfer- 
ence for decision in the courts. 
Furthermore, the reorganization 
of the Patent Office along the 
lines provided in the bill passed 
by both houses of Congress at the 
last session (but misplaced and 
consequently lacking the signature 
of the President, necessary to 
make it a law) would have some 
influence upon interference pro- 
cedure that would touch the in- 
terests of trade-mark applicants 
and owners, 

‘Interference procedure at the 
Patent Office embraces, of course, 
both patents and trade-marks, In 
the case of patents “an interfer- 
ence” is a proceeding instituted 
for the purpose of determining 
priority of invention between two 
or more parties claiming substan- 


tially the same patentable inven- 
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tion. An interference in the mat- 
ter of a trade-mark is a conflict 
of interest of corresponding scope. 
Priority of adoption of a trade- 
mark supposedly insures to its 
owner protection not only from 
actual or virtual duplication, but 
likewise from trade-marks so sim- 
ilar as to cause confusion in trade. 
In other words; the Examiner of 
Interferences has original jurisdic- 
tion of all contested cases arising 
in the Patent Office, whether such 
contests occur in connection with 
patents or trade-marks, 


RULES OF PROCEDURE 


The rules for procedure ia the 
Trade-mark Division specify that 
whenever an application is made 
for the registration of a trade- 
mark which is substantially iden- 
tical with the trade-mark appro- 
priated to goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties for which a 
certificate of registration has been 
previously issued to another, the 
commissioner may declare that 
an interference exists as to such 
trade-mark. In every case of 
interference or opposition to such 
registration he shall direct the 
examiner in charge of interfer- 
ences to determine the question 
of the right of registration to 
such trade-mark and of the suffi- 
ciency of objections to registra- 
tion. 

The commissioner may declare 
that an interference exists, also, 
if a previous application for reg- 
istration has been made ; ane 
other, or if the trade-mark for 
which registration is desired re- 
sembles a mark owned and used 
by another so closely that the 
public would be apt to mistake 
one for the other. 

Various motions are in order 
after the Examiner of Interfer- 
ences has made the proper records. 
For instance, a motion may be 
made to dissolve the interference 
upon the ground that no interfer- 
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ence in fact, exists, or that there 
have’ been such irregularities in 
declaring it as will ‘preclude 
the proper determination of the 
question of the right of registra- 
tion, or which deny the registra- 
bility of an applicant’s'mark. All 
such motions are accompanied by 
a motion to transmit to ~ the 
examiner in charge of trade- 
marks for his action, who fixes 
the day when the motions will 
be heard before him on the 
‘merits and gives notice to all the 
.parties. The decision of the ex- 
aminer in charge of trade-marks 
upon a motion for dissolution is 
binding upon the examiner in 
charge of interferences unless re- 
versed or modified on appeal. Un- 
iless appeal is taken within a spe- 
cified time the Examiner of 
Trade-marks returns the: papers 
and files with his decision to the 
examiner in charge of interfer- 
ences. Appeals in these and sim- 
ilar cases go directly to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, and every 
reader who follows trade-mark 
developments will doubtless call 
to mind instances of differences 
of opinion between the Examiner 
of. Trade-marks and the Patent 
‘Commissioner as to what is what 
_with respect to trade-marks. 
When the Trade-mark Exam- 
iner receives from the Examiner 
of Interferences formal notifica- 
‘tion of an interference, he must 
notify all the parties when the 
hearing upon the motion to dis- 
‘solve will be held. After hear- 
ving: arguments and considering the 
-briefs. filed, the Examiner of 
-Trade-marks renders a decision 
either dissolving the interference 
‘to ‘one or more or all of the par- 
.tiés, or refusing to dissolve it, 
“setting.a time limit within which 
“ait appeal may be taken. 
761At. the end of the interference 
-pro¢eedings the papers are re- 
‘turned to the Trade-mark Divis- 
4ioh. iA’ proper notation is made 
sit the application filed and on 
the examiner’s register, showing 
‘tliat: the unsuccessful party to an 
-iiterference is held in interfer- 
-ehce proceeding not entitled to 
“register. If a defeated party is 
“@ipegistrant, the fact of the un- 
-suecessful ending of the interfer- 


ence is stamped on the photolitho- 
graphic copies of the mark, |‘* 

Advertisers are brought in eon- 
tact even more frequently and 
more intimately with the work of 
the Examiner of Interferences 
through the ‘jurisdiction of ‘this 
official over what are known in 
trade-mark practice as “opposi- 
tions.” The trade-mark law pr 
vides that any person who believes 
he would be damaged by the reg. 
istration of a mark may~ oppose 
it by filing notice of opposition 
in the Patent Office within thirty 
days after the publication of the 
mark it is desired to register, 
Verification of such an opposition 
is an important requirement, an 
since an opposition may be fil 
by an .authorized attorney, it is 
void unless verified by the opposer 
within a reasonable time after 
such filing. There is a fee of $10 
in such case. 


THE PROCEDURE FOLLOWED 


When an opposition is forth- 
coming the Examiner of Trade- 
marks must forward, at the ex- 
piration of thirty days, the file and 
papers to the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences. The latter then notifies 
the applicant that an opposition 
against the registration of his 
mark has been filed and furnishes 
him with the duplicate copy of 
the opposition which the opposet 
files. In this notice the Examiner 
of Interferences indicates the time 
within which the plea, demurrer, 
or: answer must be filed’ by the 
applicant, which is thirty days 
from the date the notice is sent 
out, In this letter he also notifies 
the opposer within what time a 
reply must be filed, which is 
twenty days after the date for 
filing the plea, demurrer, or ai- 
swer. In this notice the Examiner 
of Interferences indicates that’ the 
rules in equity cases: will be fol 
lowed as far as_ practicable 
After the opposition proceedings 
have been finally disposed of, the 
papers in the case are returned to 
the Trade-mark Division in order 
that’ appropfiate action may | 
taken on the application—that 18, 
that it may be passed if the oppo- 
sition has not been sustained, -or 
that due notation of the res 
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niay be made if the opposition has 
been sustained. i 

The Examiner of Interferences 
has yet another function as a tri- 
bunal for trade-mark owners by 
reason of the fact that he has au- 
thority to cancel a trade-mark. 
Any person that believes himself 
injured by an existing trade-mark 
registration is given authority by 
Congress, under the present trade- 
mark act, to file an application for 
the cancellation of the offending 
trade-mark, and these applications 
for cancellation are handled by 
the Examiner of Interferences. 
The practice in such cases is sub- 
stantially the same as with respect 
to oppositions, above outlined. 

All efforts to obtain a shifting 
of the burden of proof in trade- 
mark cases are passed upon by 
the Examiner of Interferences 
and, generally speaking, there is 
no appeal from such decision. 


However, in the matter of inter- 
ferences, oppositions, and cancel- 
lations the decision of the Ex- 
aminer of Interferences does not 
‘necessarily dispose of a _ trade- 


mark controversy. 

Appeal from the decision of the 

Examiner of Interferences lies di- 
rectly to the Commissioner of Pat- 
ets and from the Commissioner 
an appeal lies to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The jurisdiction of the 
Examiner of Interferences in 
trade-mark cases is different from 
what it is in patent cases. 
. In patent cases he can decide 
only the question of priority of 
invention; he cannot pass upon 
the question of the patentability of 
the issue. In trade-mark cases, 
however, he has to determine the 
tight to registration and may pass 
upon any question which bears 
upon the right of a party to secure 
a registration of his mark. While 
in trade-mark interferences, how- 
ever, the Examiner of Interfer- 
ences is required to determine all 
questions which may bear on the 
right of registration, in opposition 
and cancellations he can decide 
only the questions put in issue by 
the pleadings of the parties them- 
selves. 

Acting on the ounce of pre- 
vention theory that is frequent- 


ly so effective in preventing waste, 
many manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers have of late been ener- 
getically casting about for means 
that will keep them informed as 
to the appearance in the field of 
conflicting or confusing trade- 
marks and labels — especially 
means that will forestall trouble 
by giving information at the ear- 
liest possible moment and before 
an imitative campaign succeeded. 

The proposition is more of a 
poser than appears on the surface. 
The existing facilities for keeping 
track of trade-marks are serv- 
iceable only in unintentional con- 
flicts of interest—“friendly suits,” 
as it were. For example, take the 
case of the private trade-mark 
tegistration bureaus for the benefit 
of respective industries. No one 
can deny the value of the work 
that can be performed by such a 
clearing-house for.a specific line of 
trade. When all is said, however, 
the fact remains that the best such 
a private registration can do is to 
disseminate knowledge relative to 
contemplated trade-marks when 
the prospective users are willing to 
give voluntarily such advance in- 
formation. Such a system will not 
get the manufacturer anywhere 
with respect to encroaching marks, 
the owners of which are bent upon 
getting as close as possible to a 
design or name familiar to the 
public and who, with this object 
in view, endeavor to keep their 
moves secret, at least until the 
mark in each instance has been ap- 
proved for registration at the 
U. S. Patent Office. 

The manufacturer who wishes 
to enjoy all the fruits of the trade 
his trade-mark attracts, must like- 
wise not only be on the. watch 
for doubles in his own line, but 
likewise for the appropriation 
of his mark by makers. of goods 
that may be judicially construed 
as “of the same descriptive prop- 
erties,” A case in point is found 
in the tedious and costly fight 
which the General Electric Com- 
pany made to preserve absolutel 
exclusive rights to its wradeanark 
“Mazda.” 

Absolute preventive . measures 
with respect to attempts at trade- 
mark appropriation are, under 
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present. conditions, impossible. 
This is mainly due to that iron- 
clad rule of the U.S. Patent Office 
which prohibits. the giving out of 
information of any kind bearing 
upon any proffered patent, trade- 
mark or label in advance of the 
preliminary disposition of the mat- 
ter in the Patent Office. 

Many -manufacturers employ 
patent attorneys, or so-called 
trade-mark bureaus in Washing- 
ton’ to keep watch for infringing 
marks, but in reality such service 
can. embrace nothing that the 
manufacturer might not accom- 
plish with slight effort and ex- 
pense in his own office. If his 
rival is secretive the first infor- 
mation hé can gain of an inten- 
tion to counterfeit his mark is 
when publication of the new mark 
is duly made as required by 
law in the weekly issue of the 
Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office. Such publi- 
cation does not indicate that the 
given trade-mark has been granted 
registration, but it does intimate 
that the Patent Office officials have 
approved the trade-mark to a cer- 
tain degree, and are disposed to 
accord registration unless oppo- 
sition should develop calculated to 
justify a change of opinion. 

If a‘'tfade-mark owner has 
failed to see the afnouncement in 
the Governmental publication of 
his competitor’s move, or if he has, 
for any reason, neglected to file 
an opposition within the one month 
of grace, and in consequence regis- 
tration has been granted to a mark 
that proves objectionable, the only 
means jof redress open to the 
manufacturer who feels that he 
has prior rights in the premises 
is to take steps at the Patent Of- 
fice, looking to a cancellation of 
the registration of. the offending 
trade-mark. 

Many -a manufacturer may con- 
‘clude that he. can better attain his 
ends or .save money by conducting 
in, his own: office an. intelligence 
service such as is offered by trade- 
mark bureaus and firms specializ- 
ing in this field. The minimum 
fee. of.. these. protective service 
bureaus is usually $25 per year. 
As..has been explained they: are 
dependent almost wholly for their 


information upon the Official Gq. 
zette of the United States Pat 
Office, the full weekly issues 9 
which are available to any person 
at a subscription price of five dole 
lars per year, whereas the firm that 
is interested merely in that sectig 
of the Gazette which publishes 
represetitations of pending trade. 
marks may secure that portion 
at a reduced subscription Price, 
It: is made clear in each public 
cation in the Gazette. not 
who is the applicant for the regs 
istration of the trade-mark pig 
tured, but in connection 
what class of goods it is proposed 
to use the mark, so that readers 
of the Gazette may determing 
whether in their judgment the 
factor of “goods of the same des 
scriptive. properties” enters in, © 


‘ 
e 
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Pilgrims Plan for Chicago 

“Ten days of restful activity” is’ 
idea the “Pilgrim Publicity Club of 
Boston has of the Chicago Conv : 
and the trip back and forth. More 
than two hundred members are expected 
to make the trip by rail and boat and 
stop off.at Rochester, the Royeroft 
Shops at East Aurora, Buffalo, Cleve 
land, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Mi- 
waukee, visit the principal attractions 
in each place and give entertainment en 
route. he club is after the Printers’ 
Inx_ Cup and expects to take it back 
to New England, which has never had 
it in the past. : 

It was, of course, anticipated that 
the Pilgrims would be welcomed -t0: 
East. Aurora by Elbert Hubbard, the 
publisher and advertising writer. : 
and Mrs. Hubbard went down with | 
ill-fated Lusitania while the Pil ’ 
advertising booklet, “On Tour With the 
Pilgrims,” was in press. It -contaitis a 
facsimile letter from Mr. Hubbard, 
written in his characteristic vein, @ ~ 
follows: F 2 

“This is to say that I will be in East 
Aurora on Wednesday, June 16, 
will be delighted indeed to meet 
Pilgrims on that occasion; and we 
throw the tea overboard, and gen 
indulge ourselves in a few intell 
capers. 

‘Our Inn is only a quarter of a 
from the station. It is a_nice 
walk; but our automobiles will meet t 
party and they will be conducted ‘0 
the Shops. hey will then be showm 
the Roycroft Farm and introduced” 
the woodpile, after which, we will ad 
journ to the dining-room. -We -willy 
then go to the Music-room where the” 
girls will play and sing a little, andy 
will pass .out some of .the celebrated 
East. Aurora caloric. So..there 
are!” 


Jesse H. Neal, formerly representa 
tive of the Root Newspaper Association” 
at Cleveland, now represents the 
organization in New York City. 
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5 Mills per Copy 


You can reach in the 


June Daily .. 


issues of the Railway Age Ga- 
zette 95% of the R. R. Officials 
who buy for the Mechanical De- 
partment at a cost of less than 
five mills ($.005) per copy. 


The full story is icp bboles shape— 
Copy upon request. 


Eight days left in which copy can 
be. accepted. 


Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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ASSOCIATED 
ADVERTISING 
CLUBS 
OF THE 
WORLD 


1915 


Never Again in Your 
Business Life! 


OU will probably never again 
have an opportunity to attend 
a meeting of the world’s foremost 
advertising and merchandising men, 
and at the same time to make such 
an intimate study of the Chicago 
market. 
Every business man, whether an adver- 
tiser or not, cannot fail to gainmany really 


profitable ideas by attending this meeting 
of the greatest commercial minds on earth. 


\. And there’s another reason why you 
\ should attend. Sometime, you will 
\.__ need to know the great Chicago 
market as thoroughly as you 
\ know your home city. 
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The “American” Will 
Personally Conduct You— 


through the “inside” of a city, whose 
population is greater than that of ten 
states — where money is made and spent 
—where your product is needed. 


Every visitor to the Convention is invited to 
be the “American’s” guest on some “Little 
Journeys” (by auto) through the plants of Chi- 
cago’s successes like Marshall Field, the packing 
houses, Sears Roebuck and others. 


You will meet and talk with men who have 
proved their knowledge of Chicago by. winning 
its “goodwill”. 

Fill out this coupon so that we may reserve you 
a seat in the “Little Journey” cars, which will 
tour during the recesses of the Convention. 


This coupon also insures you, and any 7 
ladies of your party, getting a genuine 
and acceptable “American Welcome- / Chicago 
Surprise.” Pal Evening American 
; ; P. Q wees 
unt me as one o! 
Chicago Evening i” Sitgtetemmae Hons 


merican 7 _ one of the Welcome-Surprises 


Chine for me and the ladies of my party. 


Name Se a 


Pi Business Address 








—_ 
Pi Hotel in Chicago. 
Pt Ladies’ Names __- 
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Especially if yours is a quality product, in employing a new sales- 
man you would undoubtedly be particularly interested in knowing 
that he had an established reputation as a salesman of stocks and 
bonds. 


For stocks and bonds are not easily sold; and a man who has been 
successful in. this kind of selling has proved himself unusually 
capable in selling to people who are far above-the-average in their 
purchasing power. 

* * * 


To you advertisers, an advertising medium is nothing more or less 
than a salesman, to be judged on the same basis on which a sales- 
man is judged. 


The advertising medium that can sell stocks, bonds, insurance and 
real estate as successfully as Leslie’s does can unquestionably sell 
ther things even more successfully. 


The most successful financial advertiser in 
the country uses Leslie’s 52 times a year. 





Saving a Business by Switching 
to New Market and Plans 


Authorized Interview by Charles W. Hurd with 


Clarence E. Bement 
Secretary and General Manager of the Novo Engine Company, Lansing, Mich. 


[° was a question of making a 
market for a new type of gaso- 
line-engine. A man who knew 
castings from pig-iron to polish 
undertook to swing the manufac- 
turing proposition and a_ well- 
known figure in the automobile 
world found the money to finance 
it. The engine itself was so good 
that the least expensive model was 
ten or fifteen dollars 
above the average 


distributors and dealers and made 
it very difficult for both of the 
latter to give any considerable 
attention to a new proposition. 
Most of the old houses were ad- 
vertising, some of them quite 
heavily. In consequence, while 
the three om four salesmen of 
the new company and its quarter 
pages in the farm papers may have 








cost of the dozen or 


mii ak ait 





two competitive en- 
gines selling to farm- 
ers. 

But with all these 
advantages the prop- 
osition stuck, The 
heavy-machinery dis- 
tributors, of course, 
stocked a few engines 
to meet the expected 
demand. A few hun- 
dred dealers, inter- 
ested by the manu- 
facturers circulars, 
talked the engines to 
farmers, and a few 
hundred farmers of 
the Middle West read 
the series of quarter 
pages in the farm pa- 
pers of that section 
and bought. But that 
did not constitute any 
campaign to speak of. 

The truth was that 
the newcomers in the 
engine field found out 
too late that the field 
was crowded, so 
overcrowded that the 
new design got hardly 
any attention at all in the babel of 
advertising and selling noises. 
There were three or four leading 
manufacturers of gasoline-engines 
and five or six times that number 
of lesser ones. The International 
Harvester Company had its own 
organization and led them all. The 





others sold through the regular 
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PAGE IN GENERAL PUBLICATIONS FEATURING NOVO ENGINES 
AMONG MANUFACTURERS OF CONCRETE MIXERS 


created a pleasing impression, they 
did not start a stampede of-or- 
ders. It would have been stran 

if they had been able to do so in 
view of the years of work and 
aggressive advertising which the 
older and larger es had put in 
to protect themselves against just 


such competition. 
9 
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The -Novo Engine Company 
found itself in this interesting pre- 
dicament. To go ahead faster ap- 
parently meant to spend a -lot 
mofe money on promotion, and it 
was only a $75,000 company, with 


most of the money gone into plant, ., 
Keeping ons 


labor and material. 
plugging at the previous rate of 
progress would get them some 
‘where in some time, but no one 
could tell where or when. Neither 


field. The farm territory had been 
first invaded by companies havitig 
gasoline-engines to sell, becauge 
of the immense demand by the 
farms for labor-saving machinety 
and also because of the relative in- 
ability of steam and _ electricity 
or even water or wind power to 
satisfy it. The Novo Company 
had no fault to find with the field, 
It simply was not prepared ‘to 
stand the pace cut out by the older 
and much more 
heavily capitalized 
concerns. 

In the cities, and 
towns steam and 
electricity had full 
sway. It seemed to 
stand to reason that 
if the other gasolirie 
engine.. manufacturets 
had kept out of these 
larger communities it 
was because they had 
found: them. even 
harder to cultivate 
than the hard farm 
territory. 

Nevertheless, the 
people up at Lansing 





had to do something; 
C. E. Bement. the 








secretary and general 
manager, was the 
man who knew cast- 
ings. R. H. Scott, 
vice - president and 
general manager 0 
the Reo Motor Com- 
pany, was the chief 
backer of the engine 
company. Both 
agreed with the rec- 
ommendation submit- 








ANOTHER PAGE THAT FEATURED CO-OPERATION ADS AND 


GUARANTEE BOND 


alternative was satisfactory. There 


remained two possibilities: one, 
dropping out and taking the loss; 
the other, finding a new market 
for gasoline-engines, and then go- 
“ing after it. 

The company was a long time 
making up its mind to switch. It 
hated to quit. And it was not 
“a case of the other field looking 
greener, because for a long while 
there did not seem to be any other 


ted by the advertis- 
ing agency, George . 
Batten Company, that 
it was time to go 
outside of the rural 
territory, even if it did involve 
pioneering in an untried field. It 
could not be worse than where — 
they were. So Mr. Bement began 
to look around, principally over — 
into the city. 


A CHANCE IN THE CITY 


He had not been studying the 
situation long before it occurred 
to him that the’ difficulties of sell- 
ing gasoline-engines in the cities 
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-been greatly over-rated. Prob-: 
ably the other companies had “fol- 
I 


wed their leader” into the farm- 
ing. communities atid néver stopped 
to ‘inquire a8: to what the: oppor- 
tulity was int the city field. The 
immense amount of . steam’ and 
electric power in-use had simply 
stared them. off. - one 
‘It was found. when ‘the ‘intyestt- 
dios had. been’ completed that 
there’ was’ a: variety of uss to 
which the new Rago he, 
lint-engine . might be 
put in the city. There. 
wag hoisting. in- the 
balding and con- 
tracting trade, T-he 
big; hoisting jobs om; 


mixers, to -run -saw-rigs, operate 
suction cleaners. and.compréss air 
for air-driven machinery and tools. 
These, like the others, were the 
relatively. - small “uses that . would 
compete - with’ steam-engines atid 
electric current under the most fa- 
Vorable circumstances and would 


~:make hand labor look - fike prof- 


ligacy. Lak iH 
The: outlook was. $0.good. that 
the house hesitated no Jonger, but 
prepared to enter the 
new field. When “it 
did soit ‘was on a dif- 
ferent basis from that 
on which it had been 
trying to do business 
in the farm field. The 








new | buildings * were ‘<. 


demand among the 











dofte by big steam-en- * 


fatmers. was for an 





gities or electric cur- 
refit. But there were 


engine alone and 





hufidreds’ afd thou- - 
sands of smallshoist- 
ing! jobs, too small to 
call for a large steam- 
engine, too- small to 
warrant the -whole 
time of an engifieer 
and assistant, and too 
expensive When done 
by'hand labor.. Nobody 
is permitted to run a 
steam-engifie without 
an engineer’s license. 
Afiybody ‘can run a 
gasoline-engine and it 
does not require a li- 
cense to do it. - Hav- 
ing one or two steam 
engineers about ‘dig- 
nifies the job, but it 
sets back the profit. 
So it looked as if 
there was a chance 
for the Novo engine 
tight there, for one 
thing. 

Then there was the pumping to 
be done by builders, contractors 
and engineers, such as getting the 
water out of a.cellar or a ditch. 
One contractor paid four men two 
dollars a day each for several days 
to empty a ditch of water, and the 

Ovo engine with pump could 
empty it in less than a day at a 
cost of thirty cents. 


CONCRETE-MIXERS, 


TRADE - PAPER 


SAW-RIGS, ETC. 
Other usés were 6 run concrete: 


SHOWING COPY OF CO- 
OPERATING MANUFAC- 
TURER 


generally a fairly 
small engine, ohne 
running from one 
horsepower to’ six 
horsepower. They 
used. the engine 
for so many differ- 
ent purposes; namely, 
pumping water for 
stock, sawing. wood, 
cutting and _ hoisting 
ensilage, and so 
‘forth; that the only 
service possible was 
to sell them the best 
engine possible at 
the lowest competi- 
tive price. 
In the city, on the 
. contraty; Mr. Bement 
noticed, engirieers and 
contractors had only 
two or three kinds 
of jobs and did these 
over and over. It 
was either hoisting 
or pumping or concrete-mixing, 
and each man had enough work 
of each kind to keep one or more 
engines busy. Their demand was 
for power of a more or less per-. 
manent kind. 

They were getting this power 
from two or three different 
sources, buying the engine from 
one manufacturer and hitching it 
up with a piece of ‘machinery 
from another manufacturer. That 
was satisfactory enough while 
there’ was fiothing better, but Mr. 


ADVERTISING 
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Bement proposed to give them that 
something better in the form of a 
complete unit which should yield 
equal or greater power than the 
two elements separate, should 
weigh less, occupy less space, last 
longer, take less care and in the 
end cost less. 


NEAT, COMPACT DESIGN 


All of these things were done 
by extending the engine-base to 
take in the required piece of pow- 
er machinery. The saving in space 
and weight and improvement in 
design and appearance was all the 
more apparent from the fact that 
the Novo engine is of the vertical 
type. The coupling up of the en- 
gine with a piece of hoisting ma- 
chinery, pump, air-compresser or 
concrete-mixer supplied a neat, 
compact design of the highest 
practicality either for stationary 
or portable use. 

The company started with the 
combination of engine and pump- 
ing apparatus, made in several 
sizes. It did not confine itself 
to one kind of pump, but adopted 


the best types in use by different 
engineers. 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN STARTS 


All ready now for the test, the 
house laid out an advertising cam- 
paign in the engineering journals 
and two national publications. The 
use of general mediums at that 
stage of the campaign for a ma- 
chinery house without previous 
reputation, without distribution, 
breaking into a new field, puzzled 
many observers. It looked like 
a pure waste of ammunition. 

But the general manager’s eye 
was on something beyond the im- 
mediate market. Judged alone by 
the number of pumping-engines he 
could sell through the national ad- 
vertising, the investment was a 
pretty heavy one—and yet not so 

. heavy at that, because the first ad 
produced inquiries at a cost of 
only $1.10, a low rate, of course. 
But the advertising was educa- 
tional to the distributor and deal- 
er; it made strong friends for the 
house among the manufacturers 
of pumping machinery the house 
was buying, and it carried a very 
vital suggestion to the manufac- 


turers of hoisting machinery, con- 
crete-mixing machinery, and. so 
on, that the house was thinking 
of reaching with a co-operative 
proposition. An unknown, unad- 
vertised engine was one thing, but 
the well-known Novo engine and 
outfits, with all the prestige of 
national advertising, was some- 
thing very different and superior. 

The general manager had this 
in mind while the campaign was 
developing, and, when he finally 
got to the point where he could . 
handle the hoisting and other ma- 
chinery and was incorporating it 
with his engine in new designs, 
he was able to take up the co- 
operation question with all of the 
manufacturers. 


IDEA GREW OUT OF ADVERTISING 


The idea did not come all at 
once, or, rather, it was not de- 
veloped in a moment. The maga- 
zine copy for months carried a 
suggestion to other manufacturers 
to look into the matter and com- 
municate with them. While this 
did not produce any proposal, 
doubtless it did cultivate the 
ground and render it fertile to 
the Novo seed that was sown 
afterward. 

The proposition, briefly, was 
this: Since Novo engines had 
made a place and a name for them- 
selves in the power field, and since 
in order to serve it properly it 
had been found necessary to com- 
bine the engines with power ma- 
chinery, why should not the man- 
ufacturers of this power machi- 
nery do the same thing on their 
own account and derive some 
benefit from the prestige of Novo? 
It had been done with great ‘suc- 
cess in the automobile field in the 
case of Timken axles and _ bear- 
ings and the various accessories. 
It was logical and progressive: 
Then why not do it in this field 
and let each side profit from the 
advertising of the other? 

It did not take long to make 
the manufacturers see it. They 
had not been selling outfits before, 
and it was the revelation of new 
possibilities to them. Since the 
suggestion had come from_ the 
Novo people, and as the Nove 
engine’s vertical design lent itself 
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DVERTISING men who know W. C. D’Arey;' 
A and what he stands for, will appreciate our. 
sense of satisfaction upon receipt of the following: 


letter: , 





= OF THE PRESIDENT 
DARCY ADVERTISING CO. 
INTERNATIONAL LIFE BUILOING : 
. ST.LOUIS 


May 10th 


y 
19165 


Mr. Chas. S. Hart, 
American Sunday Magazine, 
220 Fifth Aye., 

New York, 


Dear Hart: 


I am obliged to you for yours of the 7th 
together with a copy of your Modern Retafler. 
This little Magazine has every earmark of be- 
ing worth-while. ##*# I sincerely hope the plans 
made for publishing this include the determina~ 
tion of turning it out for an indefinite time. 


It ought to help you and it ought to help the 
advertiser, 


Yours very tru 


PITTS CS See ae 
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THE MODERN RETAILER 


ISSUED BY THE SERVICE DEPARTMENT OF THE ne 


AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZIN 


a: 
_ 


biel FEAT Seg LOI 


We 


220 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Confidence 


AND 


Circulation 


5,000 owners of motor cars—one-fifth of 
Chicago’s automobile owners—sent in 
signed requests for copies of The Chicago 
Morning Examiner’s “Motor Register.” 


More than 6,000 letters were received 
from investors asking for The Morning 
Examiner’s booklet on bords compiled by 
Boersianer, its famous financial editor. 


Over 17,000 women recently wrote The 
Morning Examiner expressing their interest 
in the advertising appearing in its columns, 


and officers of 21 prominent women’s clubs 
have expressed their appreciation of The 
Morning Examiner’s work in their behalf. 


The circulation of the morning and Sun- 
day Chicago Examiner is made up of re- 
sponsive readers—the very kind you want 
to reach with your advertising. 


It matters not, whether your appeal is to 
men or women—or both, you can reach 
them most effectively, most economically 


through the 


Chicago Examiner 


THE: 206 a OFTHE HOME 


Eastern Office Western Office 
220 Fifth Avenue Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 
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with peculiar adaptability to com- 
bination in one unit, a large per- 
centage of the manufacturers ap- 
proached have decided to accept 
the suggestion, and presumably 
make the extra profit from the 
combination that the Novo com- 
pany had been making. Twenty- 
two out of thirty manufacturers 
of concrete-mixing machinery are 
selling outfits with the Novo en- 
gine included. The largest man- 
ufacturers of pumping machinery 
and air-compressing machinery 
have also taken up the plans. 


OTHERS USED NOVO GUARANTEE 


The full advantages of this co- 
operation did not 
come to light all at 
once. One of the in- 
dications of what it 
might become was 
furnished by the use 
of the Novo guaran- 
tee. This was intend- 
ed, in the first place, 
for the farmers. It 
was not an uncom- 
mon thing for the 
cylinders of farm- 
engines to freeze and 
crack. The Novo en- 
gine was absolutely 
guaranteed against 
this for its life by a 
guarantee bond read- 
ing as follows: 


This——H. P. NOVO 
Engine No. is sold 
to Mr. address ~ 
with this understanding that during the 
life of this engine we guarantee it 
against damage from freezing, and will 
replace, without cost to the owner, any 
cylinder or jacket that is cracked or 
broken by freezing. It being understood 
that the engine may be used or left 
standing in any degree of cold, and that 
it will not be necessary to drain the 
cooling hopper. 

A record of the number and brake 
horsepower of this engine, as well as all 
details of its construction, are kept on file 
in our office, and all that it will be neces- 
sary to do is to give us your engine num- 
ber, in order to have this bond fulfilled. 





This guarantee had been pre- 
pared for the farmers, but as soon 
as these other manufacturers who 
had joined hands with the Novo 
people learned of it and its sweep- 
ing nature they put in a requisi- 
tion for a lot of sample copies 
for the use of their salesmen and to 


send out with their own literature. 

ne day, while the gencral 
manager was in consultatioa with 
his advertising agents and copy 
plans were being discussed, an 
idea popped out: Since the co- 
operation of the manufacturers 
of power machinery with the Novo 
company was the big news of the 
campaign, why not advertise it, 
as the co-operation in the automo- 
bile field had been advertised? It 
had not happened on any scale 
outside of the automobile field, but 
there did not appear to be any 
reason whatever why the same 
situation should not have the same 
solution. 


This 
Engine Will Do Your 


Farm Work the Year ‘Round 
Do it better, quicker and more economically than 
by hand. No cumbersome tanks, piping and circu- 
lating systems to make trouble in winter, Novo 
cooling system is self-contained and guaranteed against 
jlamage. 
perfectly lubricated. The Novo Engine is easy to 


All working parts are enclosed and 


understand, start a 

run. It's the lightest 
engine for power de- 
veloped and is readily 
portable. Made in 
eight sizes—x to 10 
H.P. The Novo costs 


what you'd expect to pay for an engine worth hav- 

ing. A higher price couldn't buy mure engine 
value—Novu quality couldn't be sold for less. 
SEND FOR NOVO CATALOG 


and, when you know all the facts. you'll be con 
vinced we are right. Why not send today ? 


NOVO ENGINE COMPANY 
3. Bement, surg codOen'i Der 


(000 Willow St.. Lansing, 


TYPICAL FARM-PAPER COPY AT START 


It was proposed to.come out 
with full pages in two or three 
national publications, in addition 
to the trade papers, listing all of 
the manufacturers of concrete- 
mixers who were using the Novo 
engine and showing cuts of their 
machinery. The matter was taken 
up by letter with each manufac- 
turer, explaining how the machi- 
nery would be advertised. All 
agreed that the idea was a good 
one. The advertisement which ap- 
peared was the first of a line fea- 
turing the combination. 

Such co-operation on the part of 
the Novo company was naturally 
a strong invitation to the other 
companies to adopt the same course, 
and a number are doing so, fea- 
turing the Novo in text and picture. 

This advertising rapproche-, 
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ment is by no means the most 
important accomplishment of the 
Novo policy. These co-operating 
companies have large sales forces 
calling upon the distributors, deal- 
ers and, in some instances, engi- 
neers and contractors. The sales- 
men naturally were using Novo 
engines as a selling point for their 
own outfits, were showing its ad- 
vertising and guarantee, and were 
showing their own advertising 
with Novo engines featured; in 
a word, doing for the Novo propo- 
sition what the Novo people were 
doing by their advertising for 
them. The Novo company, with 
a few permanent salesmen on its 
payroll, had the daily assistance of 
these important salesmen. 


BUILT UP BY CO-OPERATION 


That the company came through 
the crucial year of 1914 without 
a halt, but, on the contrary, with 
a fifty per cent increase of busi- 
ness in the engine line, and that 
its March business this year is the 
biggest by twenty per cent of any 


month in its history, can only be. 


attributed to this policy of co- 
operation. The present capitaliza- 
tion is $112,500, with a $200,000 
surplus. 

Nothing could show more plain- 
ly than this instance how absurd 
is the attempt to judge technical 
advertising always by the number 
and cost of inquiries. Some of 
the inquiries drawn out by the 
Novo ads in general cost $38 
apiece, which would be prohibi- 
tive if the company were figuring 
on the inquiry basis. 

It would seem a paradox to 
those advertisers who do figure 

‘that way, but what the company 
has done has been to increase its 
space in the national publications 
in the face of mounting inquiry 
costs; the higher the cost mount- 
ed the more business it has done. 
The Novo advertising is not to be 
measured by what it directly ac- 
complishes, but by what it leads 
others to do. The company is not 
alone advertising for direct busi- 
ness or for its own prestige, but 
for the use which the salesmen 
of these co-operative manufac- 
turers can make of its copy. The 
_cost per inquiry might be two or 


three or even a dozen times the 
cost of an outfit, but if at the same 
time the advertisement were to 
win over a lot more manufac- 
turers to co-operate it would be 
profitable. 


ADVERTISING IMPRESSED DISTRIBU- 


TORS 


Even before the advertising had 
demonstrated its great value in 
this way there had been a proof 
of its efficacy in another and more 
familiar direction. The advertis- 
ing was started in general publica- 
tions three years ago. About the 
time that the general campaign 
was at its height Mr. Bement 
made a trip to the Pacific Coast, 
calling on his largest distributors, 
The first man, in Kansas City, 
mentioned the advertising of his 
own accord, and appeared to be 
much interested in it. The same 
thing happened in each of the fif- 
teen cities he visited. 

“The year before,” said Mr. Be- 
ment. “I made the same trip, call- 
ing on the same men. None was 
particularly enthusiastic and sey- — 
eral were too busy to see me, [ 
came back from this latest trip 
fully convinced that if we could 
buy the enthusiasm and co-opera- 
tion of such men through the in- 
fluence of general advertising, we 
wanted all we could get of it. I 
made up my mind then and there 
that inquiries were the smallest 
part of what we could get through 
advertising. Our advertising has 
been conceived -and carried out 
with the idea of producing as 
much co-operation as_ possible 
from the distributors and manu- 
facturers upon whom we depend 
for business.” : 

Mr. Bement is not only not in- 
terested in the number of inquiries 
resulting from the advertising in 
general mediums and could not tell 
it offhand, but it is his policy to 
keep up the quality of inquiries 
and keep down the number. He 
does not permit the use of coupons 
in his ads in general mediums, but 
insists that all inquiries be made 
on letterheads. In this way in- 
quiries that are the product of 
mild curiosity are weeded out and 
the expensive task of following 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Butterick Trio 


circulation for 1914 as audited by 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


was in excess of the guarantee of 


1,400,000 


The Butterick Publishing Co. has 
issued the statement of Price, Waterhouse 
and Company and guaranteed to its ad- 
vertisers the amount of circulation cer- 
tified to by them for the years 1910, 
IQII, 1912, 1913 and 1914. 


The essence of the Butterick guarantee 
is, that if the circulation falls short of 
this stipulated average, a pro-rata rebate 
will be made to each advertiser affected. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
Member A. B. C. 
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Selfish Merchants 


Will Distribute 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


Published For The Woman-Who-Buys 
500,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


SELFISH Consumers—your customers — our 
customers - the customers of thousands of the 
largest and most progressive retailers in America 
—will ask their friend the merchant, for this new 
National Monthly because it is free—and read it 
because it is GOOD. 


Selfish Merchants will advertise The Sperry 
Magazine locally every month and will gladly act 
as our distributing agents—and yours, if you are 
an advertiser in the magazine—because it makes 
more friends and more business for their store. 

The Sperry Magazine is distributed by thou- 
sands of successful retailers to millions of house- © 
wives and homekeepers—all enthusiastic advocates 
of the profit sharing idea. 

The “Sperry-Hamilton Family” is the largest 
purchasing unit in America. 

Tell your story direct to this great family in The 
Sperry Magazine—the new National Monthly. 


Our booklet discussing Free Distribution and 
Dealer-Influence is ready. 
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It is well worth writing for today 


The Sperry Magazine 
2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK 
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up with letters and booklets is re- 
«served only for those who show 
themselves promising prospects. 


WILL ADVERTISE YEAR ROUND 


The advertising is still, as it was 
in the beginning, a seasonal mat- 
ter, three months in the spring 
and three months in the fall, but 
the intention is eventually to en- 
large it to take in the whole year 
and thus prevent the inevitable 
sa | of interest between seasons. 

A glance at the chart prepared 
by the company’s Neate agent 
and reproduced here- 
with shows the ra- 
tional basis for this 
expectation. It shows 
the volume of sales 
increasing very much 
faster than the vol- 
ume of advertising. 
This can be attributed 
to the cumulative ef- 
fect of the advertis- 
ing, in a primary 
sense. It is not so 
much the effect of 
the advertising on 
the consumer and 
the distributors that 
has done the work as 
the effect of the ad- 
vertising on the co- 
operating manu fac- 
turers and the effect 
of their salesmen’s 
promotion. 

But it shows also 
that the sales peak 


The accompanying illustrations in- 
dicate its character. There is one 
distinctive feature at least that de- 
serves attention. That is the en- 
gine in white against the gray 
background of half-tone. That 
looks like the deft touch of artful 
premeditation, but it is not. It 
came out of a mistake. Through 
error of the engravers a cut for 
the engine was made in reverse. 
The white proof was temporarily 
pasted in on the half-tone back- 
ground, with apologies from the 
art department of the agency. 


almost invariably fol- CHART SHOWING ADVERTISING INVESTMENT AND SALES 


lows the advertising 
peak, and the one 
marked exception 
to the falling off of sales in 
the last months of the year 
is when the advertising has 
been increased in the preced- 
ing months. There is, therefore; 
substantial reason for believing 
that a consistent: year-through ad- 
vertising campaign on the present 
lines of service and co-operation 
would minimize to a large extent 
the violent fluctuation in sales and 
provide a steadier, more friction- 
less expansion. 


THE ENGINE IN WHITE 


_The Novo copy in general me- 
diums is generally full pages now. 


GROWTH OF THE NOVO ENGINE COMPANY FOR SIX 
YEARS, FROM 1909 To 1914, INCLUSIVE 


“Hold on,” said the service man 
as the artist started to shade it 
with a pencil, “I rather like it 
that way.” 

They tried it out on several lay- 
outs and it was recognized as a 
find and adopted as a permanent 
feature of the advertising. It is 
undeniably striking and yet, amu- 
singly enough, it is just the exact 
opposite of what anyone would 
have been likely to arrive at by 
following his own reason or by 
watching the experience of others. 
There are plenty of “ghost” pic- 
tures in machinery advertising, 
but the part of the machinery that 
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is “dematerialized” is never the 
important part, but the unimpor- 
tant. The important part is al- 
ways pictured forth in full detail. 
The white engines in the Novo 
ads stand out from the back- 
grounds in no ambiguous way. 
They tell just as much that the 
manufacturer of machinery, the 
distributor or the engineer and 
contractor need to know as if they 
were done in 160 screen. Those 
who wish to know the internal 
mechanism will find it described 
in a booklet, but not in the ad. 
What the ad is for is to convey 
the sense of utility and prestige. 


COPY SKIPS TECHNICAL DETAILS 


The advertising has followed 
these lines from the beginning. 
The engine has many exclusive 
selling points. It is vertical and 
hence occupies little space com- 
pared with the horizontal type. 
The cylinder, being vertical, does 
not wear at the bottom from the 
play of the piston as the hori- 
zontal cylinder is said to do. The 


vibration is up and down, instead 


of lateral. The gasoline is stored 
in the base and is raised to the 
engine by a self-actuated pump in- 
stead of dropping down by grav- 
ity. The place at the top is taken 
by the water-jacket, and it is 
claimed that the cylinder can with- 
‘stand any amount of freezing 
without cracking. It requires no 
accessories for cooling. 

Yet, with all these talking points, 
the copy sedulously avoids men- 
tioning them. The company be- 
lieves it would be a waste of time 
to talk technical details while there 
is a large market waiting for the 
manufacturer who can be shown 
a possible saving in money and 
effort. 

“If only ten per cent of the work 
now being done by hand in the 
building and engineering trades 
were changed over to the cheaper 
power we can furnish,” said Mr. 
Bement, “we should have all we 
could do for years to come.” 

So the copy talks the substitute 
of “power” for hand labor. Oc- 
casionally, also, it takes a whack at 
steam, on account of the expense 
of handling it, necessitated by the 
requirement for a licensed engi- 


neer. A slogan is frequently used 
which drives this home—""Brd he 
—and put Novo on the payroll” 
It has been taken up by a nume 
ber of contractors who own Novyg 
engines, j 


PRACTICALLY UNLIMITED FIELD 


sense satisfactory. Five years ag 
the company was small and strugs 
gling for a toe-hold in a fiercely 
competitive field. To-day it 
in a field of its own that seem 
practically without limitationg) 
There are plenty of older engin 
companies that are doing mo 
business, but there are none, it i 
confidently believed by the Nove 
people. making more money one 
their investment. 
ting sales and they are getting 
them at good margin of profit. 
The business is no longer on a 
cut-throat price basis. And it is 
rapidly expanding. 

Best of all, it is expanding in | 
the direction of co-operative man- | 
ufacture. Already sixty per cent 
of the Novo engines go to manu- 7 
facturers of power-driven ma- | 
chinery for inclusion in their own 7 
power unit. Only thirty-five per 7 
cent are sold directly to contract- | 
ors and builders in the Novo units, 
This saves the capital of the com- 
pany for straight manufacture and 
at the same time gives * greater 
stability to the business, through 
the co-operation of the other 
factors. 
_ The farm business is only about 
five per cent. Perhaps later it will 
pay to go after the farms again 
from a different angle. 

The selling: problem has now 
been largely simplified to an ad- 
vertising solution. So long as } 
the engine is kept up to a high 
manufacturing standard and kept 
down to a reasonable price, it will 
only be necessary to continue, | 
with a reasonably progressive in- 
crease, the educational and co-op- 
erative advertising ‘which has | 


placed the business where it is @ 


to-day. 


Edward J. Brandel, advertising man- 
ager of the Beaver Board Companies, 
died on May 12 at his home in Buffale. — 
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13,000,000 People 


go to moving picture shows in America every day. 


A weekly attendance of more than 90,000,000 people, 
a number almost equal to the entire population of 
the United States, every week. 


Who are these people? Where do they live? 


They live on Fifth Avenue, New York City, in the 
White House, and in Sun Dance, Wyoming. The 
census report would be almost identical with the 
list of those who go to the Movies. 


Almost every able bodied man in Europe is going to 
war. Almost every man, woman and child in the 
United States is going to the moving picture shows. 
Consult the same census report. 


There are moving picture shows where there are no 
post offices. 


Where there’s life there’s Movies. 





Let Us Send You 


the latest issue of Photoplay Magazine. Then you will 
realize why 700,000 movie devotees read it every 
z man- month, and why it is the fastest growing magazine 


panies, ae in America. 
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July 1913 
May 1914 
May 1915 


two years PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, borne 

on the crest of the wave of moving picture 

aoa has earned its place as the world’s 

eading periodical in this great field of human 
interest. 


Its circulation is jumping every month, 
ignoring the usual seasonal vagaries, and 
without any artificial circulation methods. 
The reason is that it gives the people just 
what they want. 

The editor of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is 
its “circulation manager.” It has no news- 
stand “boosters”; employs no subscription 
solicitors; has no cut rates, and enters into 
no clubbing offers. 

90% of its circulation is newsstand sales. 


Responsiveness 


ECAUSE of the intense interest of 
its readers in gor phase of moving 
pictures, in photoplays and in the personalities 
of the players, PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE has one 
of the most responsive circulations in the world. 
Luring the past month over 5,000 
letters written by readers were received 
by PHo1opLay MaGazine. Many of these were un- 
solicited letters of praise from readers who noted 
the constant improvement in the publication. 
Responsiveness in advertising pages 
is the result of responsiveness in the 
editorial pages. Here is one indication of 
the extraordinary responsiveness of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE readers. 


350 North Clark Street 
CHICAGO 
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GAZINE is essentially a 
time. There is no publi- 


ively read in the home. It 


mes. 
GAZINE has, in the past 
ethan doubled its circu- 
i point to a repetition of 
dam Fifteen. It is the Fast- 
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OF CIRCULATIONS 


Clean Advertising 


PoHoTorLay MAGAZINE accepts only 
clean, desirable advertising; the 
kind with which honest advertisers wish 
to be associated. Reader confidence and 
reader interest are assured by the fact 
that PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE guarantees 
to its readers the reliability of every 
advertisement appearing in its pages. 

Go through the advertising pages of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE and you can- 
not help noticing the clean wholesome 
atmosphere. 

In advertising, as in society, you are 
judged by the company you keep. 


171 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 





An Every-Night Scene in Front of a Popular Chicago Photoplay Theatre 


Do You Know— 


THAT the moving picture industry now ranks fifth 


in amount of capital invested ? 


THAT a moving picture director and a moving picture 
actress, each receives a salary of $100,000 a year— 
$25,000 more than the salary of the President of the 
United States ? 


THAT there are more than 250 moving picture com- 
panies song ay on 4 engaged in the manufacture of 
photoplays in Southern California alone ? 


THAT the newest, finest and most costly theatre in New 
York was built exclusively for moving pictures? 
That 100,000 people attend it every week; and that 
so many automobiles drive up to it daily that special 
traffic rules have been made for it? 


THAT an entire city, with its own municipal govern- 
ment and every inhabitant directly connected 
with the production of motion pictures, has been 
established in California ? 

THAT a quarter of a million dollars is frequently 
spent in making one great feature film ? 

THAT the $2.00 movie is established in New York 
and is playing steadily to gross receipts of $15,000 
a week—the uttermost capacity of the theatre? 

THAT PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is recognized as the 
leading popular publication in the world of 
moving pictures? 

















Arguments That Have Won Deal: 
ers from Private Brands 






Instances Out of the Experiences of Men Who Have Sold Their Branded 
Lines against Strong Opposition 


By Raymond Welch 


N the trail hunting for. sales 

arguments, old or new, that 
have actually scored against pri- 
vate-brand goods— proved by a 
sale of advertised. goods—I found 
just one man who’ was glum. He 
is a big user of national space, 
too. He said there wasn’t any 
use trying to fight the dealer’s 
private brand, for the dealer 
“couldn’t see a dollar for the 
penny in front of his eyes, and 
I'm going to quit trying to over- 
come his mulishness by good 
logic.” 

“Then you are going to give up 
your present big campaign in the 
newspapers and magazines,” I 
suggested. 

“Give it up? Not on your life! 
That’s the only way I can hold 
my distribution. I’ve got to use 
strong consumer demand as a 
club on the dealer or I’m a goner.” 

But that manufacturer is some- 
what mistaken. There are ways 
of selling your branded goods to 
a dealer, no matter if he is an 
advocate of his own private 
brand. And these ways aren’t 
secret either—they may be found 
by any ‘advertiser who will ex- 
periment with his sales talk until 
it has the proper point. 

For instance, take a certain sales 
manager of a product which is 
in thousands of the high-class 
homes of the country. He gives 
his salesmen a standard canvass 
against the private brand, but 
they are instructed to vary it to 
meet the multitude of situations 
that develop. While the argu- 
ments lay no claim to absolute 
novelty, they are interesting be- 
cause they have been instrumental 
in ‘breaking into many stores de- 
voted to private brands. Here is 
a recent experience of the sales 
manager himself: 

“You're making a mistake, my 


friend, when you substitute pri- - 


vate-brand are as you, have dorks 
just now,” he declared to a drug? 
gist in a small Pennsylvania towrie 
not so long ago. 


THE SALES MANAGER MAKES IT 
PLAIN TO A DEALER 


The sales manager had entered 
the store just after a customer of 
the druggist. He had heard the 
customer ask for a certain kind 
of shaving-stick which was being 
widely advertised by his compatiy 
at that time. The druggist had 
said to him, “Yes, I know. what 
you want,” and then had turned 
around and wrapped up a stick 
of soap that was not the article 
asked for... The article was paid 
for and the customer left the 
store, 

The little scene was played with 
the sales manager as the audience. 
The druggist did not know that 
the man who was waiting was a 
salesman, and _ the _ statement 
quoted at the opening of this 
article landed with bomb-like 
effect upon him. 

“What do you mean, I’ve made 
a mistake?” retorted the dealer. 

“You’ve sold a customer an 
article different from the one he 
had asked for,” the other replied. 
“You've sold him soap, all right, 
but when he opens the package 
at home it won't take him long to 
discover that he hasn’t got the 
sort he saw advertised. The next 
time he wants soap or anything 
else, do you think that he will 
come here?” Receiving no an- 
swer, the sales manager continued. 
“He'll conclude that if you sold 
him soap he didn’t ask for, that 
you'll probably handle his pre- 
scriptions in a similar way. In a 
word; he won’t have confidence 
in you. 

“You've sacrificed what might 
have been a good customer for a 
few cents profit.” 
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“But,” replied the dealer, some- 
what nettled, “the soap I sold him 
is just as good as the brand he 
asked for. And another thing, 
when he wants another stick ot 
it he will have to come back. to 
me; I’ve got the exclusive sale 
of that line of goods in this 
town.” 

“There you go again, with ‘just 
as good,’” was the answer. “How 
does he know it is just as good? 
Taking it for granted that it is 
‘just as good,’ do you think that 
after reading the advertising of 
this new stick that your customer 
will be satisfied with his pur- 
chase? When he sees how otut- 


of-date the box is, for instance, 
do you really think that he will 
agree with you that this private 
brand is as good as the advertised 


“Well, it’s good soap,” said the 
déaler, “‘and he’ll have to come 
to this store if he wants more. 
If I sold that advertised brand to 
him he could go to any store in 
town and get it next time.” 

“I’m the salesman for that ad- 
vertised shaving-soap,” the trav- 
elcr told the dealer, “and you 
have just admitted that every 
other drug store in town but yours 
is selling our brand. That means 
that they, your competitors, are 
getting the business created by 
our advertising. You are on the 
outside. 

“Why don’t you get your share 
of this new business? You don’t 
have to throw out your private 
brand; you can continue to sell 
that. But you ought to have our 
brand to give a man when he 
asks for it. As for your ex- 
clusive agency of the private 
brand in this town—well, you can 
sell a customer more of it when 
he comes back, but are you sure 
that he will come back? 

“Are you sure that he will not 
go to one of your competitors 
where he can get the article he 
saw advertised? And if he does 
go to your competitor because he 
was peeved at your substitution, 
the rest of his business will go 
with him.” 

“You're right,” concluded the 
dealer, after a pause. 

Hundreds of salesmen for any 


number of nationally advertised 
goods have run up against similar 
obstacles. There are many deal- 
ers who have been handing ont 
private brands, believing that in 
doing so they were - increasing 
their profits. 

As everybody knows, three 
grand old lines of attack have 
been developed by salesmen of 
nationally advertised merchandise, 
One of these is prestige, and some 
companies emphasize this. The 
dealer is shown where he can tone 
up his store by selling products 
which are second to none in qual- 
ity. Then there is the trade- 
stimulating feature which is a 
strong selling argument for many 
manufacturers. The dealers are 
hammered on the resale power of 
the advertised goods. They are 
told how they may turn stock 
more frequently. And that natu- 
rally leads to profits. A retailer 
who insists that he can make 
more money on private brands is 
shown that, although his profit on 
one sale may be larger on private 
brands, he may increase the vol- 
ume of sales by handling adver- 
tised goods and thus increase his 
net profits. 


THE ARGUMENT OF ROYAL TAILORS 


Perhaps no advertiser handles 
the prestige argument more skil- 
fully than the Royal Tailors. 
Philip W. Lennen in discussing 
the situation said: 

“The private-brand evil has 
been pretty well stamped out in 
the wholesale tailoring business. 
I doubt if, out of 10,000 Royal 
merchants, there are more than 
50 who are selling made-to-meas- 
ure clothes under blind or per- 
sonal labels. 

“Ten years ago we had many 
such dealers. But awakening 
public interest in the source of 
the retailer’s goods, plus persist- 
ent Royal advertising, has induced 
the big percentage of Royal deal- 
ers to sell tailoring by brand and 
to make capital of its source. . 

“But where a dealer does sell 
by the ‘blind’ or ‘private’ label 
plan, he usually operates this 
way: ; 
“He rigs up the back of his 
store with the appurtenances and 
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paraphernalia of a tailoring shop, 
using such ‘props” as a sad-iron, 
a cutting-table, a ~sewing-machine, 
etc. This is to give the impres- 
sion that the clothes he sells are 
tailored on the premises. 

“He induces some wholesale 
tailoring house to send him 
woolen samples and fashion plates 
without any name on them—un- 
less it be his own name. He 
then takes orders for made-to- 
measure goods on the pretense 
that the clothes will be made by 
his own cutter in his own store. 

“This method is very passé, and 
is rapidly becoming almost obso- 
lete. The alert dealer to-day ap- 
preciates that his best sales argu- 
ment lies in the fact that his 
orders are cut and tailored in a 
nationally known _ establishment 
in Chicago or New York. And 
he makes no attempt to conceal 
this fact. To the contrary, he 
makes it the chief talking point 
of his tailoring department.” 


EFFECTIVE WORK AGAINST PRIVATE 
BRANDS 


The views of the Royal Tailors 
on private brands and “blind” 
labels were stated to the trade in 
a little booklet entitled, “Why 
Wear False Whiskers on a Per- 
fectly Good Face?” “The book 
was very effective,” remarked Mr. 
Lennen, “so effective, in fact, that 
we have had very little need to 
issue anything further of its kind. 
We reprinted a small lot of the 
booklets last year. The percent- 
age of ‘blind label’ dealers among 
our trade to-day is infinitesimal.” 

“Once and .for all, let every 
man-jack of us realize that if a 
great business is to be built in 
any line, whether retail or manu- 
facturing, it must be built in the 
clear light of day, with methods 
that are open and above board 
and hands that are clean and up- 
turned,” the introduction says, 
setting down the platform. 

“When a man begins. to feel 
that he must hocus-pocus his cus- 
tomers in order to give them sat- 
isfaction; when he feels that he 
must apologize for his wares by 
making them appear what they 
are not; when he begins to tinc- 
ture his goods with the flavor of 


deception—either direct or im- 
plied—then look out below! 

“That man is tobogganing his 
business straight for the discard 
class—and it will not be long be- 
fore he has Charley Murphyized 
his reputation and Doctor Cooked 
his credit and good will. 

“The saddest case of business 
short-sightedness on record is the 
case of the dealer who tries to 
sell long-distance tailoring for the 
home-made brand. Stealthily and 
craftily he rigs up his imitation 
back shop, his mock cutting-table, 
his would-be craftsman atmos- 
phere—and sometimes he even 
poses himself before his window 
in a squatted, cross-legged fash- 
ion, after the manner of Fifteenth 
Century tailors, in order to con- 
vey local color to the passerby on 
the sidewalk. 

“The comedy of it all, if the 
results were not so serious, is 
that the very feature that this 
man so vigilantly conceals is the 
feature he should hold in the 
limelight; the feature he should 
enthuse over and take a pride in; 
the feature that is really the 
source of his strength and his 
usefulness. He is putting a 
homely mask on a good-looking 
face. 

“Tt is not a handicap to his 
trade that his clothes are made in 
the heart of the world’s greatest 
clothes centers, instead of his 
own narrow local atmosphere; it 
is not a disadvantage that the 
brains of the world’s greatest de- 
signers and handiwork of cutters 
who have been picked and trained 
out of thousands are put into his 
garments, instead of his one-man 
efforts and his own limited view- 
point. 

“It is not a drawback that his 
woolens are selected by men who 
have devoted lifetimes to the 
study of weaves and patterns; 
men who watch the trend of pub- 
lic taste through ten. thousand 
pairs of dealers’ eyes, instead of 
through one pair; men who 
choose from the product of a 
thousand. looms, instead of from 
one salesman’s samples. 

“The things. the -Would-Be 
Local Tailor covers up are his 
assets; his reasons for existence; 
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his claims on the pocketbooks 
and good will of his townsmen. 
They are the things that make 
him a service to his .community 
and enable him to sell clothes 
that are not merely as good as, 
but in dollar-for-dollar value 
really better than, any of his 
bona-fide local tailor competitors 
can deliver. 

''\“And they- have the added vir- 
tue of being true. 

“If a thing is worth selling at 
all, it is worth selling for what 
it is. I wouldn’t have in my store 
an article that I felt needed an 
apology; an article that I didn’t 
dare sell under its true label; an 
article that’ forced me to adopt 
subterfuge and palaver to cover 
up its shortcomings. 

“No great success—either in a 
man or in a business—endures for 
long on a mistake or a misrepre- 
sentation. Mahogany veneer may 
cover a pine foundation—but time 
wears off the smoothest polish. 

“The world is full of oppor- 
tunities for clean, wholesome ac- 
tivity and work that does not re- 
quire a man to perjure any part 
of his integrity. 

“If we can’t find that kind of a 
vocation where we are—let’s hike 
for the green fields and the new- 
mown hay. There’s work enough 
to be done there and nothing to 
soil the soul. 

“A man’s first duty is toward 
his peace of mind and self-re- 


spect. 

“The only added comment I 
wish to supplement to this is ad- 
dressed to the man who makes 
the unfortunate mistake of de- 
priving himself of the business 
that trade-mark advertising brings. 

“No man ever sunk his own 
individuality by linking any good 
name to his own. No merchant 
ever lost caste or personality by 
associating his own policies with 
those of a maker of equally good 
repute. The greatness of a great 
man is intensified, not dimmed, 
by marriage to a great woman. 

“A penny held over the eye can 
obscure the light of the sun. 
And a small prejudice held over 
the mind has obliterated many a 
promising career.” 

It is obvious how skilfully the 








merchant is shown the advantage 
of joining forces with a nation- 
ally advertised line, and the folly, 
of pushing a “blind” label line. | 

What’s that? You say that 
selling clothes is a different prop- 
osition altogether from yours, 
What is your line? Coffee, 
Perhaps some of the arguments 
that helped the wide distribution 
of Yuban coffee would interest 
you. 


SELLING THE CHAIN STORE 


Frederick W. Nash, manager 
of the food department of the 
General Chemical Company and 
formerly of Arbuckle Brothers, 
sketched for me some of the 
methods which his salesmen used 
in putting Yuban into chain gro- 
ceries and the small stores. 

“When a Yuban salesman first 
went into the offices of the chain 
grocery stores he was told that 
the chain had its private brands 
of coffee and didn’t «are to handle 
Yuban,” Mr. Nash began. 

“Don’t you want your share 
of the Yuban business that is 
going out?’ the salesman would 
ask the buyer. Then he would 
tell him of the new market which 
Yuban advertising had opened 


up. 

“*But we have our own brands,’ 
the chain man would persist. 

“Why, that’s all right, keep 
on selling your private brands to 
those who want them,’ the sales- 
man continued. ‘You can retain 
your private-brand business and 
get additional coffee business on 
Yuban. There are people in your 
territory who are buying Yuban 
and they will continue to buy it 
in preference to your private 
brands. If you want this busi- 
ness to go to your competitors, all 
right. If you want your share of 
that business, stock Yuban now. 

“*A national demand has. been 
created for Yuban by our adver- 
tising. It is better known and 
more widely sold than any of 
your brands. People know Yuban 
who never heard of your lines. 
Do you want this business, or 
don’t you?’ The chain man 
wanted the business and he 
stocked Yuban. An argument 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Use The San Francisco 


Examiner 
Dunng the Exposition 


Hundreds of thousands of Eastern people will visit the 
Panama Exposition this year. Most of- them have.never 
been in California before. ; 


They are largely consumers of Eastern products, which 
are known to them by widely advertised trade-names. 


When they get to San Franciscothey will naturally read 
the Sunday “Examiner.” Three ‘out of every four Cali- 
fornia families are doing that now. 


Eastern manufacturers have in the Sunday “Examiner” 
the surest avenue of approach to resident Californians and 
the Eastern visitors. 


For several Sundays past the “EXAMINER’S’ circula- 
tion has run over the 250,000 mark. Infact the record 
figure, just reached, is 251,568. Excluding the territory 
covered by the Los Angeles “Examiner” the last census 
showed 338,451 English-speaking families in northern 
California. So, you see the San Francisco Sunday “Ex- 
aminer” goes into the homes of 75 per cent of these families. 


These circulation figures have been verified by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. The “Examiner” is the only 
morning newspaper whose circulation is verified. 


Let the Eastern visitor, who is accustomed to the sight 
of your name in his home newspaper every morning, know 
that you have not forgotten him because he is away from 
home. 


Unless human nature has changed over night, when he 
wants an article you make he will ask for yours even if 
he is 3,000 miles from home. 


Eastern representative, Western representative, 
M, D, HUNTON, W. H. WILSON, 
Room 1405, 220 Fifth Avenue, 909 Hearst Building, 


New York City. Chicago. 
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Cosmopolitan Advertisers Do Not Get 
Short Measure Even in Summer 
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(osmop olitan 
119 WEST FORITIETH STREET 


NEW YORK 
MEMO TO SERS 3= 


June, July and August are traditional circula- 
tion slump months. Cosmopolitan reversed the 
laws of Summer gravitation. It inverted the 
slump! 

Qur June edition was larger than May. July 
orders exceed June; in fact, make it the 
heaviest issue of 1915. 

To advertisers this is the wonderful opportunity 
of the moment. It is profoundly significant to 
you business men who have wat¢hed everything else 
slump except war material orders, 


Here is an advertising medium of remarkable 
virility, breaking records, shattering traditions, 
rising and growing in spite of the greatest com 
bination of reverse circumstances that ever fought 
progresses 


And to clinch this value, know that Cosmopolitan's 
circulation is 15¢ demand and interest on the 
part of over a million readerse 


Not a clubbing scheme, premium give-away,or 
forced circulation of any nature whatever 


The momentum of your business requires monontun 
in advertising. Advertise just’ as you would 
want people to come into your shope Would you 
think of closing your doors for 2 month? Don't 
close down your advertising "shop". 


Cosmopolitan is that medium, and August forms are 
now in the makings 


Chesca Moran 
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So mane eerie — 


What “A. B. 


AenlehE Sie Snir 


C. Service” 


Means to the Publisher 


“A. B.C. Service’ puts your 
publication in the fact class— 
on a merit basis absolutely. 

It puts every statement of 
every one of your representa- 
tives in a light where it can 
be verified. You sell your 
space as a commodity—as real 
and tangible as white lead or 
brown bread. 

That is what audited cir- 
culation means to you. You’ve 
got your feet braced against 
facts when you sell. 

Your representatives are 
able to apply their entire time 
to creative and constructive 
work—“A. B.C. Service” does 
the pioneering for them. 


“ ° 

A. B. C. Service” puts the 
facts concerning your publicas 
tion—along with over eight 
hundred other live ones—at 
the finger ends of advertisers 
and space buyers in the lead- 
ing advertising agencies, 

“A. B. C. Service” means 
to you the prestige that se- 
cures preferred consideration 
from the men who have the 
“say-so” as to where and how 
an advertising appropriation 
shall be spent. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations fs a co- 
operative organization—not for profit—its 
membershipincludes nearly one thousand 
Advertisers, Advertising-agents and Pub- 
lishers, who believein standardized circu- 
lation information. Complete information 
regarding the service and membership 


may be obtained by addressing Rus 
R. Whitman, Managing Director. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
15 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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practically the Same as this one 
actually put Yuban coffee in the 
stores of two of New York’s 
biggest grocery chains.” 

Mr. Nash ‘remarked that adver- 
tising dominance is necessary to 
sell a chain with this argument. 


‘The little-advertised line has no 


chance because the chains’ private 
brands have the distribution, and 
are better known in the territory, 
than’ the small’ manufacturer’s 
poorly advertised product. In 
this instance just given the chains 
had just as much opportunity to 
push their private brands, but in 
addition they cashed >in on the 
nationally advertised line. 

“How about the small grocer 
who has to meet:the competition 
of the chains?”)'Mr. Nash was 
asked. 

“The small grocer needs adver- 
tised goods more than the big 
fellow. The corner grocer has 
his private brands of coffee, too; 
they all do. But he hasn’t the 
distribution of the chain stores, 
and as a result loses a lot of 
coffee business. Our salesmen 
would go to the small grocer and 
say to him: 

“You realize that the chain 
stores are getting a big part of 
your coffee business. They are 
getting it with their private 
brands, partly because they are 
able to push and advertise them 
in a way that is impossible for 
you to do, 

“‘Now stock Yuban coffee and 
take advantage of the national 
circulation Yuban advertising is 
getting in the magazines and 
newspapers. Yuban is known to 
more people than any of the pri- 
vate brands of your biggest chain- 
store competitors. It is being 
sold throughout the country, and 
people have confidence in it,’ 

“But I can make more money 
on my private brands,’ the dealer 
would tell them. 

“‘Grant that,’ answered the 
salesman, ‘but that is no reason 
why you should not make the 
extra profit that Yuban sales will 
bring you. You can still handle 
your own brands. 

“You ought to know by this 
time, though, that if your own 


brands of coffee were real sellers ' 


the private brands of your big 
competitors would not have out- 
sold them.. What you need is a 
brand of coffee better known and 
in more demand ‘than any private 
brand. This is a chance for you 
to cash in on.a big demand. You 
have a fair start with the chain 
stores and are not handicapped 
as you are in the private-brand 
business.’ 

“The small grocer usually saw 
the point and stocked the adver- 
tised coffee.” 


IN THE TEA TRADE 


Let us look at the tea situation. 
W. A: W. Melville, vice-president 
and general’ manager of Ridg- 
ways, -Inc., formerly with Sir 
Thomas Lipton, finds little to 
worry about in private-brand com- 
petition in teas. 

“Private brands are no longer 
a problem to be met by importers 
of teas,” declared Mr. Melville. 
“Advertising of package teas has 
placed them in a prominent’ posi- 
tion. Jobbers have started private 
brands; but have dropped them in 
most cases, realizing the futility 
of opposing the established lines. 

“The best argument to-day 
against private-brand teas is to 
quote the uniform failure of most 
of those who have tried to push 
them. To-day it is not hard-to 
sell jobbers advertised teas. They 
come to the importers, for they 
realize the demand that has been 
created for it. Of course a job- 
ber’s brand that is heavily adver- 


‘ tised, like one I have in mind, 


gets the business. But that same 
jobber has to stock the other 
prominent advertised brands. 

“Advertising backed up by qual- 
ity has been a vital factor in 
preventing growth in sales of 
private-brand teas. Uniformity 
of blend is a big point in the tea 
business. Tests must be made 
from time to time to ascertain 
accurately that the blends going 
out are identical with the pre- 
vious ones issued under the re- 
spective labels. The realization 
of this blend standard explains 
the hold the nationally advertised 
quality teas have obtained on the 
market. 

“In the early days it was a fight 
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to put in the advertised packaged 
tea in competition with the bulk 
product. The retailer would say 
that he was making more money 
on his*tea than he could make on 
the advertised brand. 

“Then he would be asked how 
many tea customers he had. If 
he said 300, for instance, we 
would then ask him how much 
tea he was selling. In almost 
every instance he was not getting 
a full share of the tea business 
which according to average exist- 
ed among his customers. 

“Then we would say to him, 
‘There are some of your custom- 
ers to whom you are not selling 
tea. Why is it? Perhaps one 
reason is that you can’t give uni- 
form blends. Your customers go 
elsewhere to get these blends. 
You might as well be getting that 
business.’ He was convinced 
usually, but we didn’t stop there. 

“We would ask him how many 
pounds of tea he would get paid 
for out of a hundred-pound pack- 
age. Some would bluff by saying 


that they got paid for the full 


hundred pounds. Then we would 
ask if the clerks were so accurate 
that there was never overweight. 
We told him that when he bought 
100 pounds of our teas in pack- 
ages that he would get paid for 
every pound with no loss. This 
additional argument usually 
clinched the sale.” 


LIKE SIGNING ANOTHER MAN’S 
NOTE 


“We tell a dealer that he vir- 
tually signs another man’s note 
when he allows his name to be 
printed on private-brand goods 
made by the other man,” asserted 
a man connected closely with the 
sales of a nationally advertised 
line of suspenders. 

“You are a retailer, not a man- 
ufacturer,’ we tell the retailer. 
‘You don’t know how good this 
manufacturer makes these prod- 
ucts. Still you give him the use 
of your name, and your prestige 
and credit in this community. If 
you have your name on adver- 
tised goods you are not the only 
endorser on the note; the maker’s 
name backed by his reputation 
stands behind the goods also. 


“Why not stock a-line that is 
advertised and backed by the 
maker? To such a line you can 
profitably lend the good will you 
have established in this town.” 

This line of approach has been 
found effective, especially among 
the retailers and small jobbers. 

The same idea, in general, is 
being used now in the advertis- 
ing of the Stein-Bloch Company. 

“It’s just the bank-note idea,” 
says the Stein-Bloch merchant to 
his customer. “You've noticed 
the bank-notes issued by your 
local bank. Big, across the face 
of the note, appear the words, 
‘The First National Bank of 
your town will pay to the bearer 
on demand.’ That’s the promise 
of your bank. Not quite so con- 
spicuous, but still there, are the 
words, ‘United States of Amer- 
ica,’ and the assurance that your 
Government stands back of your 
bank. 

“In your city, the merchant who 
sells Stein-Bloch clothes is a man 
whose responsibility and integrity 
are as sound as the bankers. 
That’s why his name and label 
appear on Stein-Bloch clothes. 

“But just as the banker wants 
the added endorsement of the 
Government on his note, so does 
the local merchant want the 
Stein-Bloch label on the clothes 
he sells.” 

Pratt & Lambert, varnish mak- 
ers, received an argument against 
private brands from one of their 
customers who had been sold on 
advertised goods. This man 
wrote to a trade paper from 
Philadelphia telling what he 
thought national advertising had 
done to private brands. 

“After some large circulating 
medium has run an advertisement 
on Vitralite, for example, we 
always notice an increased dé- 
mand. Were we to market a 
brand of our own and try to sell 
it as a substitute for a nationally 
advertised product we would have 
a hard’ time of it,” this man 
wrote. 

Several men who are promi- 
nent in advertising and sales 
work were asked to give some 
concrete arguments that have! 
been used to meet private-brand” 
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The 
Gentlewoman 


Guaranteed Circulation 


Two Million Copies Monthly 


Every copy going to an unexpired -subscriber, 
covering specially the small towns, rural districts 
and farms. 


1,027,945 Subscribers 


have paid’ the full subscription price for 


THE GENTLEWOMAN 


during the past six months,—all.-of ,them- for one year 
ahead, many of them subscribing for longer periods. 


An Extraordinary Record 


This is how the subscriptions were received: 





NO VOHVEDS 301455 isis Taawonedens 203,550 
IDROEHIDRE, | 1014 oso since. visieicc s'est 260,960 
VamGay | BOIS 6.5. sisisis costes Sin owners 100,841 
MOUNSEY | | ACID ie wo osc oninisindicncemenle.s 148,406 
March, BM haicck SUR Eien at eee eee 188,344 
April, i Loyd ioe OE Rane 125,844 

1,027,945 


These figures do not include subscriptions sent by sub- 
scription agencies, nor those received through clubbing 
offers with other publications. 


Just One Question 


This record is probably unequaled: Don’t you think that 
it entitles us to your advertising? 


THE 
GENTLEWOMAN 


Ww. J. Tuompson Co., INc., Publishers 
New York 
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Give the People 
Nhat the People Want 


That is the quickest way to 
build a permanent business. 


Business does not come by 
chance. It is won through 


effort. 


The Hamilton Profit-Sharing 
Plan wins the way. Through 
it the Manufacturer can “Give 
the People What the People 
Want.” 


That’s All You Need Do 


Write us. We may have a 
way to make a greater demand 
for your goods; and have your 
business earn more net profit. 





The Hamilton Corporation 


2 West 45th Street New York City 
GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 
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competition. Though all of them 
had been up against the situation 
some time or other it was inter- 
esting to note that they regarded 
it in a general rather than a 
specific way. , 

In every instance the discus- 


sion, no matter to where it might~ 


have drifted, always came back 
to advertising. .To all of these 
men advertising represented the 


big. force which turned the tide. - 


“How do your salesmen put 
over the quality talk?” “Why, 
our advertising backs them up.” 

“Can you make the dealer be- 
lieve that there is an increasing 
market for the advertised goods 
you seek to sell him?” “Our ad- 
yertising opens the market and 
keeps the demand brisk.” 

“Why did the chain stores buy 
your product so readily although 
they had a private brand?” 
“They wanted to cash in quick 
on the demand our advertising 
campaign had; created.” 

“What was the most important 
influence in causing jobbers to 
drop the private brands they had 
brought out in your line?” 
“Without a doubt our increased 
advertising.” 

And perhaps no fact illustrates 
this more clearly than the experi- 
ence of the Scott Paper Company, 
of Philadelphia, which four years 
ago practically sold all of its prod- 
ucts under more than 2,000 pri- 
vate brands, but to-day has re- 
duced the number to six and is 
putting its own advertised brand 
on nearly the entire output of its 
mills. 

In discussing the change in 
policy, Arthur H. Scott, sales 
manager of the company, said: 

“I am quite sure that we could 
not have accomplished it by sales 
argument alone, and that if stand- 
ard, advertised goods were not 
superior to private brands, the 
best sales forcé in the country 
would not have made it possible. 
We merely had to develop a sales 
plan which we could sell to the 
retail dealer, and the best plans 
that we know for a retail dealer 
are plans which will enable him 
to reap the advantage of national 
advertising demand. 

“It, therefore, follows that our 
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salesmen had to know advertis- 
ing, at least’ in ‘its’ Simplést fori, 
and we merely sold to the retail 
dealer a business-building plan by 
which he could boost sales. 

“We have taught salesmen coii- 
structivé ~sales planfiirig, never 
destructive sales planning, and we 
would, therefore, say to the dealer 
who said that he was selting’ priy 
vate-brand paper towels” thaf he 
was to be congratulated on the 
fact that he was making sales, and 
we had no desire to tear down 
what he built up. We merely 
came, to him with another plan 
which could be added to what he 
already had which would perhaps 
get some customers in addition to 
those that he already had, and 
that we were there to sell him a 
sellirig plan for increased business. 

“As no dealer cares to turn 
down increased business, we usu- 
ally obtain his attention, and our 
knowledge of advertising enables 
us to recommend methods of sales 
which we have found productive 
of results, and then we follow it 
up with an appeal to his knowl- 
edge of quality in our goods in a 
strong effort to ‘make him a con- 
sumer of our ScotTissue towels. 

“If it were possible, we talked 
to his sales clerks on the same 
ground, knowing that if we could 
convince the dealer and his clerks 
that our goods were best. that he 
would unconsciously push them. 

“You will note from this that 
the quality of our goods was 
basically the main reason for our 
success against private brands, 
and that we at no time attempted 
a fight against private brands, but 
merely endeavored to obtain a 
fair out-and-out competition with 
them and left the rest to the con- 
sumer and the natural desire of 
retail dealers to sell something 
which they know will give satis- 
faction.” 

The private brand is perhaps 
more of a bogie than a menace. 
The advertiser who is convinced 
to the core of his being that his 
goods. have’ the r mage A and the 
demand, who can fire his salesmen 


and his literature with his own 
zeal, has little to fear. 

My only pity is for the man 
who doesn’t advertise. 
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Number Four of a Series on 
“Advertising Results 





We are pleased to advise you that among the hundreds 
of requests received from our announcement of. oor 
new book, “Modern Merchandising,” in PRINTERS’ INK, 
we find letters signed by the executive heads of many of 
the most important advertisers in the country. 


This we expected, for nearly every important advertiser 
- we know reads PRINTERS’ INK. 


Perhaps a more convincing commentary on the man- 
ner in which PRINTERS’ INK readers absorb advertising 
information is the large number of letters received from 
leading men in the advertising business, stating that they 
have read “Modern Merchandising” from beginning to end. 


Our only possible criticism of PRINTERS’ INK as an 
advertising medium is that it brings too many inquiries. 
They come from every state and every city, whereas our 
real desire was to put our book into the hands of a limited 
number of live advertisers within a night’s ride of Chicago; 
for we do not feel we can give the kind of service to which 

' an advertiser is entitled if he is located at a greater distance 
from. us. 


Yours, very truly, 
MALLORY, MITCHELL & FAUST, Inc. 


April 22, 1915. 
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the Hands 


How Sorte Contes Retain the Cystomer’s Interest Up to the Buying 


Keeping the Catalogue “Alive” in 





of Prospects 


Point 


By Roy W. Johnson 


IF some advertising genius could 
invent a plan whereby a cata- 
logue would be placed in the hands 
of the prospect at the precise 
moment when he was ready to buy, 
said genius would be fixed for the 
rest of his life. His only embar- 
rassment would be the number of 
concerns which would be trying to 
outbid one another for his 
services. But that particular 
genius has not yet appeared, nor 
is he likely to. So the problem of 
keeping the catalogue “alive” in 
the hands of the prospect is still 
with us. 

It is frequently the case that the 
man (or the catalogue) which 
happens to arrive on the spot at 
the right time, walks off with the 
order, in spite of the fact that 
most of the preliminary work may 
have been done by somebody else. 
For example, Hank Rogers of 
Hay Corners writes in to the A 
& B Company for an incubator 
catalogue. He has a mild attack 
of the chicken-raising fever, and 
would like an incubator—some 
time. He reads the catalogue with 
interest,, makes sundry calcula- 
tions on the margin with a stub- 
pencil, and concludes to wait a 
spell. At intervals he receives the 
follow-up, treats it respectfully, 
and even comments upon the en- 
terprise of the concern. From 
time to time he talks the incubator 
question over with Mrs. Hank, 
and maybe six months or a year 
later makes up his mind that he 
really can afford to invest. 
Where’s that catalogue? Never 
mind; here’s an ad of the C & D 
Company in the farm paper. They 
may have a better proposition. 
It’s always a good plan to get 
more than one offer. 

Now according to any theory of 
abstract justice, A & B should get 
the order. That concern was on 
the ground first, and has done 





most of the work of educating 
Hank to the buying point. But 
the order goes to C & D, because 
its catalogue arrives at the psy- 
chological moment when Hank is 
ready to spend his money. 

That is a very simple and home- 
ly illustration, but the same thing 
is happening more or less fre- 
quently in every line of business, 
It is necessary not only to get the 
catalogue into the hands of the 
prospect, but to keep it “alive” 
there until he is ready to buy the 
goods. He may have put it away 
ever so carefully, but if he has 
forgotten where he put it, it is as 
good as dead. He may write for 
another one, and he may not— 
probably not. And if the compet- 
ing catalogue shows up just at this 
opportune moment the chances are 
all in favor of its getting the 
order. 

Let’s suppose, however, that the 
catalogue of the A & B Company 
had contained some very practical 
information on the feeding of 
chickens to increase egg-produc- 
tion, which appealed to Mrs, Hank 
as something worth trying. She 
would be more than likely to keep 
the catalogue to refer to, and if 
the information was _ practical 
enough and vital enough, the book 
would be in more or less regular 
use. That would be an example 
of the very simplest method of 
keeping a catalogue alive—by 
making it, in effect, a reference- 
book. 


INFORMATION WITHOUT A _ STRING 
TO IT 


Not every concern can do it, of 
course, and sometimes it would be 
unwise to attempt it. Yet the list 
of advertisers who have done that 
very thing, or something closely 
approximating it, would be a long 
one. Reference has already been 


made in Printers’ InK to such 
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books as the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company’s “Book of the 
Opera,” the American Radiator 
Company’s “Ideal Fitter,” the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company’s “Locks & Hardware” 
(primarily a reference-book for 
architects), and the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company’s “Cost- 
Keeping Short Cuts.” Those are 
conspicuous examples of cata- 
logues which are kept alive for 
purposes of reference. Almost 
any good catalogue of technical 
products will afford additional il- 
lustration in its pages of tabular 
matter which engineers refer to. 
Probably the earliest example of 
the catalogue which keeps itself 
alive in this way is the patent- 
medicine almanac which tells 
when to plant turnip-seed, when 
to trim the rose bushes, etc., but 
the book of cookery receipts was 
undoubtedly a pretty close second 
in point of time. 


MUST MEET NEED OF MAN BEFORE 
HE BUYS 


One thing is to be noticed, how- 


ever. The catalogue which keeps 
itself alive in this way, whether it 
is the humble cook-book or the 
impressive treatise on schools of 
design in hardware, gives in- 
formation which does not require 
a purchase of the goods before it 
can be used. Just as Mrs. Hank 
could follow the hypothetical 
system of feeding her chickens if 
she never bought an incubator, so 
the architect can collect ideas 
from the Yale & Towne book 
without ever specifying Yale hard- 
ware in a single instance. The 
cases aren’t parallel, and aren’t 
meant to be. But the principle is 
the same. In order to keep a 
catalogue alive by making it a 
book of reference, it must give in- 
formation which has no string at- 
tached to it. It must meet the 
needs of the prospect as he is, not 
as he would be after he bought a 
bill of goods. 

A recent speaker before the 
Technical Publicity Association, 
an architect, singled out for special 
commendation the Red Book of 
the United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, Chicago. He declared that 
the book was not only preserved 
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in the Office files, but that it was 
referred to whenever the questions 
of plastering or fire-proof con- 
struction came up. Sometimes the 
company’s product is_ specified, 
sometimes not, but the book is in 
requisition just the same. With 
regard to that same Red Book, W. 
H. Price, of the United States 
Gypsum Company, says: 

“Our line differs materially 
from most lines in the fact that 
the average consumer or builder 
knows little about construction or 
comparative values of materials. 
So it resolves itself down practi- 
cally to architects’ specifications, 
at least on large buildings, as it is 
only on homes or smaller struc- 
tures that the actual owner inter- 
ests himself to a point where in- 
vestigations are made regarding 
the value of materials entering 
into the construction. The archi- 
tect is perhaps a more difficult 
prospect than almost any other 
line, as he is technically trained 
and is always ‘from Missouri.’ So 
it is a case of convincing him, and 
to do this requires both the right 
kind of ‘advertising and sales ef- 
forts. 

“In this respect the Red Book 
has proved a very successful piece 
of printed matter. It was sent out 
to 4,800 architects and over 50 per 
cent acknowledged receipt of it. 
Perhaps 90 per cent of these 
practically said it was just what they 
wanted. Direct information from 
our various salesmen’ in all parts 
of the country indicates very 
clearly that the Red Book has been 
of material assistance to them in 
interesting the architects in our 
materials. I consider that the 
strength of the Red Book lies in 
the fact that it treats in a semi- 
technical way the products we 
manufacture, developing the points 
of advantage briefly and not be- 
laboring the architect with a lot 
- ney advertising and sales 
talk. 

“T will say without hesitation 
that we have been able to make 
this little catalogue do considerably 
more of the work which formerly 
was done by the sales force, and I 
think in this statement I voice the 
sentiments: of our entire selling 
department.” 
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The Red Book mentioned is not 
a very elaborate affair, when com- 
pared with some of the other cata- 
logues. which are meant for the 
architect. Yet some of the latter 
are peacefully slumbering in his 
files, or on the bottom shelf of his 
sectional book-case, while this 
little paper-covered, 72-page, 4x61 
booklet is very much alive. It 
well illustrates the general princi- 
ple that the thing which really 
keeps a catalogue alive isn’t so 
much what comes out of the print- 
shop, as what went into the copy 
in the first place. The Red Book, 
for all its modest size and incon- 
spicuous appearance, is pretty solid 
“meat,” and must have taken much 
longer to write than many a more 
pretentious volume. And the thing 
that keeps it alive is its informa- 
tion: on proper methods of lath- 
ing, on the mixing of plaster, on 
the placing of metal doors in fire- 
proof walls, etc., etc. In the back 
of the book are several pages of au- 
tomatic wall-measurement tables, 
showing instantly the number of 
square yards of wall space in 
rooms of given dimensions. It 
does not in any sense detract from 
the value of this particular cata- 
logue that it is a very practical 
and lucid instruction-book for the 
use of the products it advertises. 

It may look easy enough to keep 
a catalogue alive in this rather ob- 
vious fashion, but it isn’t. In fact 
it is one of the most difficult things 
to do, because information which 
is really authoritative, and which 
the prospect really wants, doesn’t 
grow in every encyclopedia, and 
can’t be cribbed out of text-books 
or competitors’ catalogues. In the 
first place it is necessary to find 
out what kinds of information are 
wanted—not merely what the 
prospect will be mildly interested 
in if he hasn’t anything else to do 
at the moment, but what he actual- 
ly has need for. Then it is a ques- 
tion of getting that information; 
locating it, digging it out, testing 
it. And lastly, it must be arranged 
in such a way that it will be easier 
to get it out of the catalogue than 
to find it anywhere else. The en- 
gineer with a slide-rule in his vest 
pocket isn’t going to search the 
back pages of your catalogue for 
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a table of logarithms. He can get 
what he wants more easily than 
that. And the fact that the tables 
are in themselves valuable doesn’t 
necessarily prove that the cata- 
logue will keep itself alive. 

But there are other ways of 
keeping the catalogue in the minds 
of prospects, consisting chiefly of 
reminders apart from the cata- 
logue itself. These may range all 
the way from form letters calling 
attention to the catalogue, or some 
specific page in it, to supplemental 
bulletins issued on the loose-leaf 
principle. The latter plan is good 
—provided the prospect will take 
the pains to file the. supplemental 
bulletins with the main body of 
the catalogue. If he doesn’t file 
his bulletins, he is likely to think 
his catalogue is incomplete, and 
may order from some other source 
if he happens to be in a hurry. 


LOOSE-LEAF VERSUS BOUND BOOKS 


It may be mentioned right here, 
though the subject will be taken 
up in more detail in later articles, 
that there is great diversity of 
opinion with regard to the loose- 
leaf system of issuing catalogues. 
As a method of keeping the cata- 
logue alive it has its attractive 
features, as well as its drawbacks. 
The General Electric Company, 
for example, has this year issued 
its first supply catalogue in loose- 
leaf form, having hitherto relied 
upon the system of _ issuing 
separate bulletins. J. A. Hills, of 
the company’s publication depart- 
ment, says: “This book is a 
radical departure from _ other 
books gotten out by us. Personal- 
ly I am open to conviction as to 
whether the loose-section or loose- 
leaf catalogue is better than the 
bound catalogue. In the former 
the human factor is involved in 
keeping it up to date, and in the 
_— it becomes out of date quick- 

On the other hand, the Western 
Electric Company has gone back 
to the bound-book form of supply 
catalogue. In the hardware field, 
Yale & Towne cling to the loose- 
leaf form of dealer catalogue, 
while Sargent & Company are 
faithful to the permanent binding. 
In short, there is no standard of 
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and no Tire Chains 


ia an automobile without Anti- 
Skid Chains in a scene of snow, mud or wet 
pavements, is almost as ridiculous as picturing the 
top down with a rain-storm drenching pretty 
women occupants. 

Tire Chains are now used by the majority of 
motorists. Give the final touch of realism to 
your automobile illustrations—put Chains on the 
tires when depicting snow, mud or wet pavements. 


Write us for illustrations of Chain Equipped Tires 


WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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practice even among concerns in 
the same field. 

A number of concerns, however, 
have more or less satisfactorily 
solved the problem of keeping 
their catalogues alive by a skilful 
use of the house-organ as a sort 
of supplemental catalogue. This 
method seems particularly valuable 
in cases where the product is sup- 
plied on special order to meet 
certain working conditions, or 
where the catalogue is intended 
chiefly for “filling in” orders to 
complete the dealer’s stock. Thus 
we find this use of the house-organ 
as a catalogue supplement in such 
widely separated fields as the man- 
ufacture of street-cars and wire 
rope, and the retailing of shoes. 

The J. G. Brill Company, of 
Philadelphia, for example, uses its 
“Brill Magazine” with the avowed 
purpose of keeping its catalogues 
before the minds of the street-rail- 
road fraternity. Its general cata- 
logues on cars, trucks, and supplies 
are very complete, and are usually 
retained in the files of the 
That, how- 


operating companies. 
ever, is not enough. The types of 
cars used under different operating 
conditions vary greatly, and it is 


to the company’s interest not 
merely to be thought of when new 
equipment is wanted, but to be 
thought of as having data on the 
precise kind of equipment which 
is needed. The “Brill Magazine” 
furnishes the information which is 
necessary to that end, but which 
cannot be included in the cata- 
logue. Semi-technical articles are 
run dealing with traffic conditions 
and cars in various cities, what the 
conditions were which determined 
the type of car in use, figures 
showing operating economies, etc. 
Usually there are a few pages de- 
voted to some specialty, such as a 
signal gong or fender, for ex- 
ample, which is also featured in 
the catalogue which reposes in the 
file. The company furnishes a 
binder each year in advance, for 
copies of the magazine, and states 
that the binders are quite generally 
used, 

There are numbers of products 
which are bought only at long in- 
tervals, which last a long time, and 
which have no external or visible 


features which can be used as talk- 
ing points for superiority. Wire 
rope is one such commodity. Much 
depends upon the way in which it 
is used, and when a man wants it 
he wants it quickly, for a special 
purpose. So the wire-rope manu- 
facturer wants his catalogue to be 
alive and on the job when the need 
for the product arises. 


WHEN THE CATALOGUE IS A MERE 
“PRICE LIST” 


But it isn’t feasible to make a 
very elaborate catalogue for wire 
rope, unless one is prepared to 
write a complete treatise on the 
various uses of the product. So 
the average wire-rope catalogue is 
generally what would be called a 
“mere price-list.” The Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Company, St. 
Louis, uses its monthly publication 
“The Yellow Strand” as supple- 
mentary to its catalogue, or price- 
list, by featuring installations of 
aerial tramways. It also shows 
how the product is used in logging- 
camps, mines, etc., much of which 
may be regarded as logical cata- 
logue material, but which perforce 
is not included in the catalogue it- 
self. The idea has been so suc- 
cessful, according to Charles E. 
Bascom, that “since we started 
publishing it, three other wire-rope 
manufacturers have taken up the 
idea with more or less success.” 

It is a far cry from wire rope to 
shoes, yet we find somewhat the 
same proposition in operation in 
the latter field. The average shoe- 
manufacturer’s catalogue has a 
peculiar function to perform. As 
W. G. Dennison, of Rice & Hutch- 
ins, Boston, puts it: “A catalogue 
in a wholesale shoe business is 
used by retailers principally for 
filling in their stock, and is rarely 
if ever used on an initial Spring 
or Fall order. Catalogues are 
therefore made as simple as pos- 
sible, and contain only such in- 
formation regarding the shoes as 
is necessary to the retailer’s proper 
understanding for the intelligent 
writing of what is termed sizing 
orders.” 

Indeed, so specific are these “ 
catalogues, that the Rice & 
Hutchins concern, which operates - 
nine branch distributing houses, 
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‘cues a separate catalogue for | 
va branch, “Each of these | 
wholesale houses,” says Mr. Den- | 
nison, “does business with retail- 
ers in surrounding conditions 
somewhat different from those of 
the other eight. These varying 
conditions make it necessary for 
us to publish nine cafalogues. | 
There are many points of similari- | 
ty, but the selection of shoes is | 
made with special reference to the 
kind of trade served.” 

From the foregoing it is evident 
that the shoe catalogue must he | 
kept alive if the dealer’s stock is | 
to be maintained at the high- 
water mark. And the monthly 
publications of such concerns as | 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand, Rice & | 
Hutchins, etc. come in very 
handily here. It isn’t a question | 
of selling the line to the dealer— 
the salesman has attended to that | 
—but it is a problem of getting | 
him to keep up his stock, and of | 
keeping the catalogue alive. | 

In conclusion, the problem of 
having the catalogue in the right | 
place at the right time, and seeing 
to it that the prospect knows it 
is there, is worth considerable 
study. It is a mistake to expect 
a poor book to keep alive, and 
even the best book needs follow- 
ing up from time to time. In a 
certain sense the catalogue in the 
hands of a prospect represents an 
investment, and it is up to the 
advertiser to make it pay. 


Will Manage the New “Sperry 
Magazine” 


William Starr Bullock, formerly busi- 
ness manager of the New York Times 
Annalist and for the last year and a 
half ors partner of the Maclay & 

y 


Mullally Advertising Agency, has been 
appointed business manager of “The 
Sperry Magazine,” a new national 


monthly for free distribution by the 
thousands of retail dealers throughout 
America who belong to the “Sperry 
Family.” : 





Illinois Press Association 


Col. W. G. Austin, of the 
Ill, Star and Herald, was 
president of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Chicago 
last week. Guy Petit of the 
Reynolds Press was chosen vice-presi- 
dent, John M. Sheets of the Oblong. 


Meets 


Dwight, 
elected 





Oracle, secretary, and J. B. McClure, 
Carlinville Democrat, treasurer. 


Five Letters Cost 


a Quarter — 
Not Counting Your Time 


Postage, stenographer’s time 
and cost of stationery of five 
average, ordinary letters will 
run to 25 cents. 


The same letters on 


Ayampshire 
= 


will cost only 2514 cents. One- 
half a cent on every five letters 
and you are using an above- 
the-average, extraordinary bond 
stationery that gives your let- 
ters a “sight prestige.” The 
very looks of an Old Hampshire 
Bond letter excite attention 
and favorable interest. The pa- 
per feels good in the hand. 

May we send you the Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Book of Specimens—a 


book: assembled and bound up to 
interest business men? 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SoutH Hap.ey FAtts, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 








How 1400 Competitive Concerns 
Raised $200,000 forj General 


Sales Promotion 


It’s Not Easy to Bring Competitors Together, but It Can Be Done by the 
Right Appeal 


By R. E. 


HE big stumbling block in co- 

operative work by trade as- 
sociations seems to be the diffi- 
culty.of converting the members 
of a trade itself to the value of 
broad constructive action—to har- 
monize co-operation with compe- 
tition. 

It would be difficult to find a 
trade, industry or profession 
without its societies or associa- 
tions founded upon the idea of 
co-operation. The basic idea is 
as old as the hills, but the scope 
of such work has been subject to 
certain limitations. 

Some trade associations have 
been successful in certain restrict- 


ed and specific lines of activity, 
generally of an aggressive or de- 
fensive character, but few of them 


are truly co-operative or crea- 
tive in a broad sense. 

Perhaps it has required a great- 
er need and a greater opportunity 
than heretofore existed to create 
energy sufficient to overcome the 
countless obstacles that beset the 
path of co-operative progress. 

Certain it is that the electrical 
trade faced a tremendous unde- 
veloped market and some unique 
sales problems. 

Various branches of the trade 
have associations which are active 
and efficient in their respective 
fields, but which could not carry 
out any broad market develop- 
ment. It was within the ranks 
of one of these minor associations, 
however, that the conception of a 
broader movement took form. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE IDEA 


The Society for Electrical De- 
velopment is largely a result of 
the persistence and energy of one 
man, J. Robert Crouse. 

Crouse was obsessed with the 
idea that the full measure of suc- 
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cess in business depends on CO-Op- 
eration. He was one of the first. 
to realize the possibilities in the 
commercial development of elec. 
tricity and he began to preach the 
doctrine of co-operative market 
development. 

“Money spent competitively,” he 
said, “is spent largely in a fight 
for existing business, but money 
spent co-operatively will develop 
new business for all branches of 
the trade.” 

Crouse represented one of the 
big interests in the electrical trade 
and his promotion of the co-op- 
erative idea was doubtless funda- 
mentally selfish, but nevertheless 
he maintained consistently that 
new business for all could be cre- 
ated more speedily and more eco- 
nomically by concerted action 
along educational lines, to create 
demand. 

He did not find it easy to arouse 
active interest in his idea. The 
competitive instinct was too 
strong at first to permit of a broad 
view-point. Eventually a meeting 
of men prominent in all branches 
of the trade was held to discuss 
the subject. This meeting which 
occurred in 1907 developed an ac- 
tive interest in Crouse’s plan, but 
the panic of that year followed, 
and action was deferred indefi- 
nitely, 

Crouse continued to nurse the 
interest he had created, but did 
not succeed in getting another 
meeting together until 1912, when 
an organization was formed. 

The difficulties encountered by 
Crouse in arousing interest to the 
point of action, which also had to 
be overcome in the further pro 
cess of organization, are important 
because they represent one of the 
chief problems in the promotion 
of the co-operative idea. 
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What Would Advertising Be 
Without Its Art? 


The shrewdest commercial and adver- 
tising minds of the country, after thor- 
ough tests, have decided that illustrations 
are essential. 


* * * * ® 

Time and again you have heard readers say that they 
always looked over the advertising pages because they were 
quite as bright and interesting as the body of the maga- 
zine. Weuld the body of the magazine be “bright and in- 
teresting” were it not illustrated? 

Recognition is given, more and more, to the great im- 
portance of Art in Advertising, but to be efficient it must 
really illustrate. The mere pretty picture is losing its grip; 
the advertising illustration that tells a story is coming into 
its own. Illustrations can talk quite as well as copy! 
And besides, they have great attention-compelling value! 

a * * * * 

The name of “Ethridge” has been associated with art in 
advertising for nearly fifteen years, and has had much to 
do with its development. 

When you think of Art, think of Ethridge! 

Two big art staffs at your command—one in New York, 
one in Chicago. 

Why not put some individuality in your advertising 
through illustrations? 

Typewritten ideas will be furnished free on request. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


Madison Square Building Consumers Building 
25 East 26th Street, New York 220 South State Street, Chicago 
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ABrand Known 
TheWorld Over 


The managing director of 
one of our largest adver- 
tisers, a name as familiar 
-in San Francisco as in 
London, England, writes: 


“My experience of ad- 
vertising ranges to every 
country in the World. 
From a commercial 
point of view the globe 
is certainly round. I 
would describe it as a 
wheel. The Hub is un- 
doubtedly London, and 
if you can get that re- 
volving, the spokes will 
soon begin to set things 
in motion. Create a de- 
mand in London, and it 
is impossible to stop 
enquiries from the ut- 
termost ends of the 
earth. 

“You must educate 
London Opinion, and 
there is no better way of 
doing it than by adver- 
tising intelligently in 
the paper of that name. 
That ‘L. O.’ stands for 
Large Orders has been 
our experience. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. STEVENSON, 


John Walker & Sons, 
Ltd.” 


To 


——— : 
Advertisement Manager 


LONDON OPINION 
15 York Blidgs., Adelphi, London, Eng. 
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The electrical trade is diyj 
into five branches: Mes, 
1—Central stations’ or 

plants. 
2—Manufacturers of materials and 
appliances. 
3—Jobbers of materials and ap. 
pliances. 
4—Dealers in appliances. 
5—Contractors, who also perform 
the function of retailing. 

_The organization meeting con. 
sisted of 20 men, comprising rep- 
resentatives from each of these 
trade divisions. These men con. 
stituted themselves a board of d- 
rectors until the first annual meet- 
ing of the Society. 

This board of directors held its 
first meeting in January, 1913, 
elected officers and appointed a 
general manager to direct the ac- 
tive work of the Society. The 
selection of this executive was a 
matter of considerable importance 
not only from the standpoint of 
executive ability, but for other 
reasons. The board sought a man 
who possessed an unusual com- 
bination of qualifications: He 
must be well known and respected 
in the electrical field, and to in- 


power 


-sure fairness to all the interests 


involved, he must be free from 
previous affiliations with any par- 
ticular branch of the trade. 

Such a man was not easy to 
find, but eventually J. M. Wake: 
man, formerly president and gen- 
eral manager of the Electrical 
World, was induced to undertake 
the work. 

The first year was devoted en- 
tirely to a campaign for member- 
ship and to establishing the or- 
ganization on a sound financial 
basis, before attempting to mani- 
fest its functions. 

The wisdom of that course is 
indicated by the success of that 
campaign and the subsequent free- 
dom of the Society from the finan- 
cial weakness that has been 4 
handicap to similar enterprises. 

In effect it was a publicity cam- 
paign to sell the idea of co-opeta- 
tion to the electrical trade. Fi 
nances for this work were pro- 
vided by charter members, who 
advanced a portion of their mem- 
bership subscriptions. i 

One of the initial steps in this 
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campaign was the selection of a 
trade-mark design and a slogan 
that would express the character 
and purpose of the Society. These 
were secured by conducting a 
prize contest which also served 
the purpose of giving both the So- 
ciety and electricity in general a 
large amount of publicity. , 

Central power stations through- 
out the country co-operated in 
promoting this contest by giving 
it publicity in the advertising col- 
umns of over 1,000 local news- 
papers. The nature of the con- 
test was such that it actually cre- 
ated a consciousness of the many 
uses of electricity in the minds 
of thousands of potential con- 
sumers. 

Direct mail work was the prin- 
cipal method employed to secure 
members, but various other means 
were also used effectively. Active 
personal efforts were made at all 
gatherings and conventions at- 
tended by the electrical trade, and 
field workers promoted special 
meetings of electrical men. in 
many large centers. 

Salesmen in the employ of mem- 
ber manufacturing companies 
were enlisted to develop interest 
in the Society among central 
power stations and local contrac- 
tors. 

The results obtained depended 
much on the thorough method 
employed in formulating and pre- 
senting the proposition to pros- 
pective members. 

This involved a mass of detail 
work consisting of a thorough 
analysis of conditions in the trade 
with which to demonstrate the 
need and the value of co-operative 
effort and the formation of a 
definite policy and working plan 
under which the Society would 
be operated. 

Many of the facts and figures 
that were compiled for use as 
“reason why” arguments were so 
impressive that no other argument 
was needed on that point. 

For example: The fact that 
only 20 per cent of the homes with- 
in reach of electric companies are 
wired and using current made a 
vivid picture of the big latent busi- 
ness for all branches of the trade. 








More than 8,000,000 electrical 
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THE AYER & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 


lemons, limes and so on. (Ad- 
vertising would help in the mar- 
keting—would find the markets 
and get premium prices.) 

Arizona raises better quality 
figs than Syria, and her dates sur- 
pass those of Algeria in taste. 

She grows alfalfa in bumper 
crops—six and seven a year. She 
raises the prized long-staple cot- 
ton used in the manufacture of 
thread, the same kind of cotton 
which we import from Egypt at 
the rate of 55,000,000 pounds a 
year. 

Then, there are the ostrich 
farms, with about five thousand 
birds. Salt River Valley is the 
greatest place in the world for 
raising ostriches—its dry, clear air 
and sunshine produce finer feath- 
ers than come from Africa. And, 
incidentally, these war times af- 
ford a chance to put the Arizona 
feather industry up front. 

This is Arizona in synopsis. 

When it comes to manufactures, 
she ranks among the “and other 
states.” Yet she manufactures 
goods worth more than $50,000,- 
000 a year—a 37 per cent increase 
over the previous five years. 

What the state most needs is 
population—she has about 240,000 
all told, or two persons to every 
square mile of soil. It is a good 
stock to begin with—mostly Amer- 
ican, with ninety-seven out of 
every hundred farms and ranches 
held by white men, and eighty out 
of every ninety-seven owning the 
land! In the country, it’s a long 
way to the nearest neighbor, but 
the cities and towns are as up-to- 
the-minute as the East. 

It is part of our business to 
know Arizona as intimately as we 
know the other states. Our deal- 
ings thus far have been mainly to 
hitch up an outside selling plan 
to the Arizona market. We are 
prepared to take the other end— 
to advertise an Arizona product 
to the nation. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CHICAGO 
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appliances, or “little household 
servants,” have been sold to date. 
This is a recent development and 
the real demand for these goods 
is still in its infancy. The manu- 
facturer wants to see this potential 
market stimulated in a broad way 
by the installation of electrical 
service in the millions of unwired 
homes—but no more so than the 
central power stations and the 
contractors. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CENTRAL STATION 


In spite of a natural increase in 
the use of electricity and what 
amounts to local monopoly in 
their field, the central stations 
have problems that can be solved 
only by new business. 

In the first place the public is 
demanding cheaper current. As 
lower prices would greatly in- 
crease its use by the masses, the 
power companies are just as anx- 
ious to supply current cheaply as 
the public is to have it, but that 
also is a matter of development. 
A home must be wired before 
electricity can be utilized and less 
than ten per cent of the homes in 
the country are wired. Many of 
those recently constructed and 
wired for light are not properly 
wired for using the many appli- 
ances that have recently been put 
on the market. 

More extensive use of these ap- 
pliances, especially in the day time. 
would help power stations ma- 
terially in reducing their cost of 
production. 

Then, strange as it may seem, 
some new electrical inventions 
that benefit the public have not 
always benefitted the central sta- 
tions. The new Mazda lamp, for 
instance, has enabled the con- 
sumer to get far greater lighting 
efficiency with less current. 

In the final analysis it was evi- 
dent that the contractor is an im- 
portant spoke in the wheel of dis- 
tribution. He is the man who 
installs the wiring and fixtures 
which must precede the use of 
current and upon which all other 
branches of the trade are largely 
dependent for an increase of 
business. 

The average contractor is fun- 
damentally a mechanic, well edu- 
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cated and skilled in a professional 
way, perhaps, but trained to solye 
mechanical problems and not to 
create business. In most cases hp 
has become a dealer in electrical 
goods through force of circyme 
stances. 4 

One of the most important aims 
of the Society for Electrical De 
velopment is to impress the con. 
tractor with his importance as the 
logical point of contact with the 
consumer and _ furthermore to 
show him that he is the first to. 
benefit by the result of market 
development. The need of new 
business and the lack of sufficient 
initiative on the part of contrac. 
tors had already spurred the 
power companies into business- 
creating efforts that involved com- 
petition with contractors. 

The Society planned to harmon- 
ize these interests by co-operative 
educational work, which conduct- 
ed on a larger scale would be 
more productive and less ex- 
pensive than individual efforts of 
a similar character. 


FLOATING THE PROJECT 


To devise an equitable method 
of establishing an arbitrary rate 
of assessment for the different 
classes of members proved a diffi- 
cult problem. 

The plan finally presented was 
that central stations and manufac- 
turers should subscribe at the rate 
of 1/15 of one per cent of the 
gross amount of their annual sales 
—contractors and jobbers to sub- 
scribe 1/20 of one per cent of 
their annual sales. 

Thus the assessment of a con- 
tractor doing an annual business 
of $15,000 would be $7.50 and that 
of a manufacturer whose sales 
aggregated $1,000,000 would be 
$666.67. 

it was found that one feature of 
this plan met with considerable 
opposition, because it required 
members to divulge the exact 
amount of their business; ‘figures 
that were zealously guarded. 

To overcome that objection a 
second plan was devised. It was 
made optional with the prospective 
member to join under either plan. 
The second plan provided for a 
specific subscription based on sales 
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THE PAPER WITH A MISSION 


WNPERIODICO PARA TODOS LOS INTERESADOS EN LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS DE NORTE AMERICA 
Vol. 1 ~NEW YORK, MAYO DE 1915 No. 5 





Ti only high-class illustrated monthly periodical published in 


the Spanish language in the United States for circulation in the 

other American nations. But do not forget that it also circulates 
in the United States, where many thousand Spanish speaking people re- 
side, and where visitors from South America, Central America and the 
West Indies, are coming in ever-increasing numbers. Above all, do 
not forget that it is no longer the people of the United States that have 
the reputation of being the greatest spenders on earth, but the people 
of South America. 


EL NORTE AMERICANO is not a trade paper. It seeks to promote 
better trade relations by the eminently sensible method of telling the 
other Americans about this country, its people, their government, their 
aims, their aspirations, their work and their amusements. 


It reaches the reading, thinking public of Latin America, and thus 
affords an extraordinary opportunity to introduce American wares. 
One of the many unmistakable indications that EL NORTE AMER- 
ICANO has won international recognition is the fact that the May 


number includes advertisements of the following notable concerns: 
American Car & Foundry Company Mishkin Studio, Portraits 
American & Cuban S. S. Line 
American Ferrotype Company New Home Sewing Machine Company, The 
American Locomotive Sales Corporation New York & South American Line 
Norton Line 
arber Line 
arrett Manufacturing Company Plaza Hotel, New York 
Bergdorf-Goodman Prince Line 
lack, Starr & Frost 
Bridgeport Screw Company 





Red D Line 

Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
W. & J. Sloane 

L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 
Sulzberger & Sons Company 


Typhoon Fan Company 


Cunard Line 
Everett, Heaney & Company 
Frame & Company 
Gatton: Sheen Oil Company 
General Electric Company United States & Brazil Line 

United States Rubber Export Company, Ltd. 
Lichtenstein Millinery Company United States Steel Products Company 


or aylor 
Lucile, Ltd. (Lady Duff-Gordon) West India Oil Company 
R. C. Williams & Company 


Every number is a good number for the advertiser as well as for the reader; 


BUT: 
The June Number will be exceptionally valuable because it 
will be a special souvenir issue to commemorate the Pan- 
American Financial Conference at Washington, and will be 
sent toa large list of public men, government officials and 
tq business organizations throughout Latin America. 

















Write for Rates and Space Reservations Without Delay 


SOUTH AMERICAN PUB. CO., - 1 Broadway, New York 
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MEN and CROPS 


Shortly after the Civil War, a Canadian riding from 
Montreal to Boston turned to a fellow traveler and asked 
depreciatingly, “Heavens, what do you raise on this soil?” 
“Men,” was the laconic answer. 
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MANUFACTURING 
NEW ENGLAND 


Makes One-seventh of the Country’s Output 


Yes, it also has an agricultural wealth that is constantly 
increasing. 


We quote from an Editorial in an lowa farm paper: “According 
to Farmers’ Bulletin No. 641 the crops of New England showed a 
gain in corn production in 1914 of 11% over the preceding ten- 
year average, while the corn-belt states showed a loss of 9% for 
the same period. New England has been producing an average 
yield of 44 bushels of corn per acre, while the average in the corn- 
belt states is 29 bushels per acre.” 


So closely are the cities in New England linked together that 
each of the agricultural communities is reached by the daily news- 
papers. So to reach the Operatives, the Craftsmen and the 
Farmers in New England, use the 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


—a nursing bottle for trial campaigns, 
—a vitalizing tonic for old campaigns. 


These are 12 of the best: 


WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 8,783. Daily Circulation 20,021. 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000. Population 438,697, with suburbs 150,000, 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 20,944. 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000. 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,014. 
Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., pore and 

- + “ agghe Leader 
Daily Circulation 27,705. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000. 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 15,261. 
Population 89,886, with suburbs 100,000. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., Standard 
Daily Circulation 23,079. * and Mercury 
Population 97,000, with suburbs 120,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 29,591. 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000. 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 24,626. 
Population 160,123, with suburbs 200,000. 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16,800. 
Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414. 
Population 133,605, with suburbs 150,000. 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 7,000. 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000. 
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over and under two _ stated 
amounts, such as $100,000 to 
$200,000, the rate being figures on 
the mean amount of $150,000. 

All memberships in the So- 
ciety are taken in the name of 
companies or corporations and 
there are no individual members. 

On February 1st, 1914, there 
were 1,400 applications for mem- 
bership on file, sufficient to insure 
an annual income of $200,000, 
which was the amount called for 
by the plans of the Society. 

Members were assessed on that 
date for 50 per cent of their year’s 
subscriptions and the Society be- 
gan active work in market de- 
velopment. 


SERVICES WHICH THE SOCIETY 
RENDERS 


The Society has just one broad 
function and that is service—any 
and every kind of service that will 
help to promote the development 
of electricity scientifically or com- 
mercially. This service is avail- 
able to either the trade or the 
general public. The impressive 
feature of the Society’s work is 
the scope and efficiency of its serv- 
ice. It maintains a regular bust- 
ness organization that is fully 
equipped in its personnel and its 
facilities to render adequate serv- 
ice. 

From the general manager 
down through the organization 
the members of the working force 
occupy their respective positions 
because they are highly qualified 
by knowledge and experience. It 
is a staff of experts, each of whom 
has been chosen for ability to per- 
form certain specific functions. 

In addition to his executive 
duties, General Manager Wake- 
man does a large amount of per- 
sonal work of a constructive nature 
among the various branches of the 
electrical trade. During the past 
year he has addressed many 
gatherings of minor electrical 
trade associations and other meet- 
ings of a special nature in various 
parts of the country. He and 
other members of the Society’s 
staff are serving upon a number 
of important committees of vari- 
ous electrical associations and in 
that way the’ Society does a great 





In Maine’s Biggest 
City 


PORTLAND 


The 
EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Dominates 


Through size of circulation— 
more than all others combined; 
because of influence — stands 
squarely for what is right; be- 
cause it gives a greater value to 
readers—more news, straight, 
uncolored, and well written; 
more value to advertisers—re- 
sults always come from the 
EXPRESS. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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An die Picket 
Factory Fence 


OSTS 206% less than a solid 

iron picket fence and an- 
swers same purpose. Without 
detracting from its neat appear- 
ance, it can be made unclimb- 
able by equipping with barbed 
wire overhang top. Posts are 
set in concrete. Treated with 
special anti-rust finish be- 
fore shipment. Will sell mate- 
rials only or erect complete. 


Send for catalog and prices. 


E,nTEeRPRISE 
Iron WorKS 


a 2428Yandes St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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What You 


Don’t Know 
About Canada 


Would Fill 
A Book 


—and here’s the book 


One-fourth of the most frequent- 
ly used publications in Canada 


changed their advertising rates | 
Relative | 
standing, various media constantly | 
changing. No man buying adver- | 


during the past year. 


lanning to) can 


tising in Canada (or 
HAT’S WHAT 


afford to be without “ 


in Canadian Advertising,” the complete, | 
condensed compilation of facts relating | 
to Canada, its people, its markets, its | 
its advertising | 
The 1915 edition, revised up | 
Sent postpaid on | 
rice, $2.00, by W. A. | 
53 Yonge St., | 


needs 
mediums. 
to May Ist, just out. 
receipt of the 
LYDIATT, Publisher, 
Toronto. 


and __ purchases, 


Descriptive circular free. 


98,000 Possible 
Customers 
Are Getting Away 
from You 





There are 98,000 foreign 
speaking Americans who are 
daily readers of Il Progresso 
Italo Americano who do not see 
your advertisements in the Eng- 
lish papers. 


Yet they are eager purchasers 
of every good American product 
that is advertised to them in 
their mother tongue—the lan- 
guage they love and understand. 


We can give you further in- 
formation regarding this thrifty, 
energetic and comfortable body 
of people. 


IL Procresso travo Amenicaxo 


42 Elm Street New York 
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deal of the actual work of such 
committees. 

An elaborate research bureay 
and library of information on all 
matters pertaining to electricity js 
maintained by the Society. These 
data are both technical and non- 
technical and the information on 
file is available to anyone desiring 
it. Special service of this nature 
is frequently performed. 

For example a central power 
station wanted to make a special 
canvass of its territory, to in- 
crease the use of current for 
power among local industries, 
The Society was written for ad- 
vice, and responded with complete 
data on comparative costs and 
much other information _ that 
could be incorporated effectively 
in the selling arguments used by 
the power company. City govern- 
ments frequently seek advice in 
the preparation of ordinances gov- 
erning the wiring of buildings and 
architects are supplied with expert 
advice in regard to proper wiring 
for all kinds of service as well as 
for light. 

Co-operation field workers sent 


out by the Society in the interest 
of its members, traveled over 50,- 
000 miles and visited practically 
all the principal cities in each State 


during the past year. These men 
help members to solve their in- 
dividual problems and try to har- 
monize the local efforts of com- 
peting influences. 

The publicity work of the So- 
ciety, which covers a wide range 
of activity, is divided into six 
special fields of effort as follows: 

Magazines, newspapers, trade 
papers (all classes), moving pic- 
tures, advertising service for 
members and display service for 
members. ; 

The original plan of the Society 
included a national educational 
advertising campaign in the mag- 
azines, trade and class publica- 
tions, but up to the present time 
the funds have not been sufficient 
to carry out that part of its cam- 
paign. 

The Society has, however, co- 
operated with all classes of pub- 
lications in promoting electrical 
advertising by maintaining a corps 
of skillful writers ‘on electrical 
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subjects and supplying interesting 
articles of either a technical or 
news nature. This matter is not 
only supplied to publicatiéns free 
of charge, but is made available 
for use by conforming it to the 
editorial view-point of the publi- 
cations that use it. This work 
might be called a new and con- 
sistent form of press-agent activ- 
ity, without any of the objection- 
able features that sometimes at- 
tend a service of that nature. In- 
deed it is a distinct service, great- 
ly appreciated by publications that 
have used it. 

The scope of this work is sur- 
prisingly large and offers the op- 
portunity to educate consumers 
and non-consumers of all classes 
to the many advantages of elec- 
tricity for light, heat and power 
and all other useful purposes. 


STIMULATING ADVERTISING 


The advertising service depart- 
ment stimulates members to ad- 
vertise, and renders an adequate 
service, embracing the execution 
of advertising in magazines, news- 


papers and various other mediums. 
A large variety of very attractive 
printed matter such as booklets, 


posters, street-car cards, poster 
stamps, etc., is furnished to mem- 
bers at quantity cost prices. Any 
sort of special service is also given 
on request. 

A jobber in Atlanta wrote to 
the Society that he would like to 
operate a sales-stimulating cam- 
paign in the local newspapers, but 
that he neither felt competent to 
write the copy nor warranted in 
making an agency connection. He 
was supplied with a complete plan 
and copy. 

The display service is one of 
the most popular and successful 
selling helps that the Society fur- 
nishes to its members. 

This department is not only of 
great value to manufacturers and 
dealers in creating original and 
distinctive displays that sell mer- 
chandise, but it has also been of 
distinct service to the electrical 
trade in promoting a greater use 
of electricity in stores and shops 
for lighting, decorating and dem- 
onstrating purposes. 


A manufacturer of electric 
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This Picture Illustrates 
Something that Never 
Happens 


Your Prospects Don’t Tear, 
Test or Examine the Paper 
in Your Catalog. 


WE don’t say that a high-grade 
printed job will not pay better 
than a poorly printed one. 


But we do say that a booklet or cat- 
alog which is well set and properly 
illustrated will bring just as many 
returns when printed on Ticonderoga 
Special Magazine as if printed on the 
en coated paper obtain- 
able. 


The items that determine the suc- 
cess of Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
are good typography, color press- 
work, interesting pictures, and good 
copy. Put your money into these 
items—and use Ticonderoga Special 


| Magazine (half-tone papers. 


We make these papers and our Egg- 
shell Antique on machines that run 
continuously. Our output is stand- 
ardized—our price uniform. We are, 
therefore, able to market Ticonder- 
oga papers at unusually low rates. 


Given well set pages and good half- 
tones, Ticonderoga Special Magazine 
will deliver as large advertising re- 
sults as the highest-priced coated 
papers on the market. 


Write us for samples of Special 
Magazine for half-tones and of Egg- 
shell Antique for zinc etching and 
straight type printing. 


TICONDEROGA PULP & 
PAPER COMPANY 


| 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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cleaners recently decided to exe- 
cute an extensive advertising cam- 
paign that included all kinds of 
dealer-selling helps. He formu- 
lated a plan that was complete and 
satisfactory with one exception— 
window displays. He applied to 
the Society and got just what he 
wanted—a series of attractive but 
simple displays, with complete 
working plans for their construc- 
tion. 

Millions of people attend mov- 
ing-picture shows every day. 

The Society is also doing a 
great educational work by co-op- 
erating with the producers of 
motion pictures to the extent of 
supplying all kinds of electrical 
appliances for property effects in 
scenes where they can be used to 
advantage. 

As a crowning: feature to its 
diversified activity up to date, the 
Society has promoted a publicity 
and trade-inspiring movement that 
will be far-reaching in its educa- 
tional and sales-stimulating effect. 
This idea involves a co-operative 
observance of what is to be called 
“Electrical Prosperity Week.’’ 
The date for this event has been 
set for Nov. 29 to Dec. 4, inclu- 
sive. The plans for it are prac- 
tically complete. One of the im- 
portant features will be a vast 
amount of electrical advertising 
in publications of both national 
and local circulation. Most of 
this space will be used and paid 
for by individual members and 
the general theme of the copy 
will be in harmony with the elec- 
trical prosperity idea. 

Elaborate plans for illuminating 
features throughout the country 
have been devised. 

The celebration of this event 
will not be confined to the elec- 
trical trade alone, but efforts are 
being made to bring other lines 
of business, especially the retail 
trade, into the movement. 

As the Society for Electrical 
Development has nothing to sell 
and the greatest part of its work 
is educational in character, it is 
impossible to ascertain or even 
estimate the aggregate value of its 
work in any tangible way. 

However, there is abundant evi- 
dence that the methods employed 
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are effective in accomplishing the 
chief aims of the Society. Espe- 
cially is this shown in the matter 
of co-operative service to its mem- 
bers, by the number of demands 
for such service and the disposi- 
tion shown to use and appreciate 
the selling helps furnished. 

The chief lesson to be learned 
from the story of this co-opera- 
tive movement is to be found in 
the reasons why it is successful, 

There are really several impor- 
tant contributing influences that 
have put an effective punch behind 
the Society’s activities: 

First—The personalities of the 
men promoting the work under 
the leadership of the president, 
Henry L. Doherty, who is well 
known as a.financier and builder 
of large enterprises in the elec- 
trical field. 

Second—The policy of securing 
sufficient members and ample 
finances, before attempting to do 
active work. 

Third—The efficient personnel 
and business-like methods of the 
working organization, 

It is weakness in these funda- 
mental elements that has hereto- 
fore made futile the efforts of 
many similar organizations. 


Trade Paper Becomes a 
Weekly 


Nugent’s Bulletin, of New York, a 
trade paper published for the women’s 
wear business, will be issued hereafter 
as a weekly, according to an announce- 
ment of the publishers, the Allen- 
Nugent Company. It has been pub- 
lished as a semi-monthly in the past. 


“1,000 to Chicago!” 


The St. Louis Ad Club, which re- 
cently increased its membership from 
170 to over 700, is after a record dele- 
gation of advertising and business men 
of St. Louis and vicinity to the Chicago 
Convention. The slogan is: “1,000 to 
Chicago!” H. L. Bergen, of the St. 
Louis Republic, is in charge of a spe- 
cial “Get-the-Delegates” campaign. 


This Confectionery Has a 
Slogan 


“Zig-Zag” is the name selected for.a 
new confection which is being made 
by the D. L. Clark Company, of -Pitts- 


burgh. “Made in Pittsburgh and Sold 
from Coast to Coast” is the slogam 


which appears in each piece of copy. | 
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(Government Suit Against 
Poster Association 


The beginning of the trial in the 
Government dissolution suit against the 
Poster Advertising Association, which 
is bein _held in Chicago before Federal 
Judge K. M. Landis, is being watched 
with interest by many advertising men. 

During the first few days only wit- 
nesses for the Government were called. 
Among them were W. C. D’Arcy, St. 
Louis; Albert L. Melvin, Detroit; Frank 
L. E. Gauss, New York; Granville o 
S:andish, Providence; Henry B. 
Sprague, Boston; Charles Bernard, for- 
merly in the employ of the association. 


Wish With Silz, Inc. 


Fred A. Wish has left Einson -and 
the motion display field in New York 
to undertake a promotion campaign for 
Silz, Inc., hotel and provision supply 
house, New York. 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
everywhere. 














Copy Man 
Wanted 


by one of the largest auto- 
mobile manufacturers, 


—a man to write automo- 
bile catalogs and booklets— 
the kind that tell “how” and 
“why.” 


—not a man who “knows 
he can,” but one who has— 
and can show samples. 

Automobile experience is 
essential, and _ knowlege 
of printing and engraving 
desirable. 

Send a few samples, state 


age, experience and salary. 
Replies held confidential. 


“RB. B.,” Box 286 


Care Printers’ Ink 
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range and quality 


CARLTON 


[ILLUSTRATORS 


FLATIRON BIDG.° NEW YORK 
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brie! _ Saad 
6 rian of the 1 wen- 
Age of », tieth Century 
Advertising” shail have fin- 
ished his narrative, and comes to 
search for the sub-title which 
shall best express the spirit of the 
period, we think it not at all un- 
likely that he may select “The Age 
of Advertising” for the purpose. 
We are well aware that such a 
suggestion will be shocking to 
many persons of refined and un- 
commercial tastes, and that a good 
many advertising men will think 
that we are exaggerating out of 
all proportion the importance of 
our own field of interest. Never- 
theless, we are inclined to the be- 
lief that a hundred years hence 
such a title may be quite appro- 
priate. 

We are impelled to the above re- 
marks from a reading of the re- 
ported speeches at the World 
Court Conference, recently held 
at Cleveland, looking toward the 
establishment of an international 
tribunal for the settlement of dis- 
putes without war. It is highly 
significant to advertising men to 
note how, almost without excep- 


The 


tion, the speakers refer to the 
power of publicity—advertising, if 
you please—to avoid serious dis. 
putes in the first place, and to pro. 
mote that mutual understanding 
which may lead to amicable set. 
tlement when a dispute is unavoid- 
able. Theodore Marburg, former 
United States Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, declared that the establish- 
ment of the World Court would 
help immeasurably in the settle- 
ment of international disputes, be- 
cause the facts would be made 
public, and such publicity would. 
go three-quarters of the way to- 
ward settling the dispute peace- 
ably. James Brown Scott, of the 
State Department at Washington, 
pointed out that the nations are 
already beginning to realize the 
power of advertising, as shown in 
the publication of the diplomatic 
correspondence which preceded the 
present war. If it is recognized 
as advisable to arouse public sen- 
timent by such means after a wat 
has begun, it is only a step to the 
realization of the value of such 
advertising to avert a war. 

Every advertising man knows 
how the functions of advertising 
have expanded during the last 
twenty years, and how it has been 
applied to influence public senti- 
ment in many ways which did not 
lead directly to the purchase of 
goods. That expansion, we are 
convinced, has only begun,—we 
have taken only the first steps in 
learning to use and control the 
power we are working with. The 
man who would set any limits to 
the influence of advertising would 
be presumptuous indeed. 


A The action of the 


Proprietary As- 
pony apd sociation of 


America in en- 
Jance Work dorsing the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute, as 
discussed briefly in our last week’s 
issue, removes what is practically 
the last organized opposition to 
fraudulent advertising legislation. 
Half of the States in the Union 
now have laws of some sort relat- 
ing to the subject, as contrasted 
with only three at the time when 
the campaign for the PrinTERS 
I~-- Statute was first inaugurated. 
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Two years hence, when most of 
the State Legislatures meet again, 
we may expect to see the honor 
roll largely augmented. 

As a matter of fact, the whole 
campaign against fraudulent ad- 
yertising has been one of educa- 
tion. Most men have all along 
been willing to subscribe to the 
doctrine that it pays better to ad- 
yertise honestly than the reverse. 
But when it came to convincing 
them that it was practicable to en- 
force honesty in certain particu- 
lars, it has been a difficult matter 
sometimes. They have feared that 
the law might be used as an instru- 
ment of oppression, that it might 
interfere with their unquestioned 
freedom to state their belief in the 
superiority of their -own products, 
that it might impose heavy penal- 
ties upon entirely innocent mis- 
takes. Those were misapprehen- 
sions which had to be removed, 
and they have been very large'y 
dissipated by the operation of the 
laws themselves. No honest man 
has been injured by the enforce- 
ment of the statutes, and the bur- 
den of unjust suspicion, of which 
all advertising has had to bear its 
share, has been lightened. 

The members of the Vigilance 
Committees of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs, who have had the 
enforcement of the laws in charge. 
can take great credit for the re- 
sults of the past three years. 
They have shown that the object 
of the campaign was not to tear 
down, but rather to build up; not 
primarily to decrease the already 
small proportion of dishonest ad- 
vertising, but to increase the value 
of the overwhelming majority of 
honest and trustworthy advertis- 
ing. The accession of the Proprie- 
tary Association to the ranks of 
the supporters of the movement 
proves that the work has been well 
done. 


Opportunity FLOM. t.4 


Forbes’ column 
eases, ny in the New York 
ng End American we 
extract the following significant 
paragraphs: 
“T have been conducting a lit- 
tle investigation into the number 
of big plums in the railroad and 
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industrial world which have been 
won during recent years. 

“I took a list of 20 of the lar- 
gest railroad systems in the United 
States and dug up how many of 
them are now presided over by 
men who have risen within the 
last ten years. 

“Would you believe that, of the 
20 roads, only three have the 
same presidents in 1915 as they 
had in 1905? 

“No fewer than 17 of the 20 im- 
portant railroad presidencies have 
been gained by climbers within the 
last ten years! 

“Twenty of our biggest indus- 
trial corporations were similarly 
checked up, and in 15 cases the 
president has won his spurs since 
1905, only five of the present oc- 
cupants having held office in that 
year !” 

Conditions were never so favor- 
able for the climber as they are 
right now. And they are particu- 
larly favorable for the man who 
starts on the selling end of the 
business. He may be on one of the 
lowest rungs of the advertising 
or sales department ladder, but he 
has a chance to study what is 
coming to be a more and more 
important factor in executive 
management—the market. The 
day of the mere financier at the 
head of important industrial cor- 
porations is passing. The need 
is for the man who can keep his 
hand on the pulse of the market. 
—not the stock market, but the 
market for the goods he has to 
sell—_the man who understands 
the public he deals with, who can 
forecast a demand and turn it to 
profitable account. 

The chance to study the market 
at first hand—whether from the 
standpoint of a sample-case, or a 
copy writer’s desk—is an oppor- 
tunity which is not to be de- 
spised. If the salesman or the 
copy writer is able to draw sane 
general conc!usions from his ob- 
servation of specific incidents, he 
is on the road upward. We know 
of no better proving ground for 
executive’ timber than the sales 
and advertising departments, and 
there’is no other place where am- 
bition and energy are more quick- 
ly recognized. 
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Consul 
Advertises 
American 


Goods 
the following : 

“A duty of prime importance is 
the promotion of American com- 
merce by reporting available op- 
portunities for the introduction of 
our products, aiding in the estab- 
lishment of relations between 
American and foreign commercial 
houses, and lending assistance 
wherever practicable to the mar- 
keting of American merchandise 
abroad.” 

There is no doubt that the men 
in the Consular service are ful- 
filling these duties conscientiously, 
especially as such duties have to 
do with reporting of foreign trade 
opportunities. The personnel 
ranks high, and again and again 
have the aggressiveness and initia- 
tive of American Consuls been the 
cause of most favorable comment 
both by our own citizens and those 
of the countries where they are 
located. 

It is not in a spirit of criticism, 
consequently, that the attention of 
those in the Service is directed to 
an incident in the day’s work of 
D. I. Murphy, American Consul at 
Amsterdam. Reference is made 
to it, rather, in order to show how 
one Consul is accomplishing his 
task of “lending assistance wher- 
ever practicable to the marketing 
of American merchandise abroad.” 

This particular bit of assistance 
was rendered by the following 
advertisement inserted in a com- 
mercial journal of Amsterdam not 
long ago: 

“At the American Consulate. 
455  Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, 
will be found complete trade di- 
rectories giving the names and ad- 
dresses of the American manufac- 
turers of all kinds of articles. All 
dealers who are, or desire to be- 
come, interested in American- 
made merchandise are invited to 
call. 

“PD. I. Murphy, American Con- 
sul,” 

Mr. Murphy states in “Com- 
merce Reports,” referring to his 
modest advertisement. 

“That the subscribers to that 


ties of Consular 
Officers, as pre- 
scribed by Fed 
eral law, we read 


Among the du-: 
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journal were keen to take adyan 
tage of the opportunity is apparent 
from the number of dealers who 
call at the consulate for names 
and addresses of American many. 
facturers of various articles, Not 
only have the Amsterdam dealers 
and the representatives of Dutch 
East Indian concerns taken advan. 
tage of the opportunity, but mer. 
chants in many sections of Hol. 
land have been writing ever since 
the publication asking to be put 
in touch with American manufac. 
turers.” 

And he adds— 

“It is proposed to repeat the 
publication of the notice at inter- 
vals, the cost being trifling com- 
pared with the advantages accry- 
ing therefrom.” 

American Consuls are very gen- 
erally supplied with the names and 
addresses of manufacturers in this 
country, arranged in convenient 
form for reference. Their offices 
are more or less _ completely 
equipped with catalogues of the 
articles manufactured, as well as 
trade papers representing many 
lines of industrial activity. They 
have the tools, in other words, to 
work for the manufacturers. The 
methods of using these latent 
forces are numerous. Mr. Mur- 
phy’s single and modest experi- 
ence indicates what may be done 
in the advertising way alone. 


H. T. Evans Joins Associated 
Farm Papers 
Harry T. Evans has been appointed 


manager of the Chicago office of the 
Associated Farm Papers. Mr. Evans 
was formerly with Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham, Chicago, and is a brother of §&. 
Keith Evans. 


Appointed Assistant to Louis 
Bruch 


Howard E. Shepard, formerly of the 
sales department of the American Radi- 
ator Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Louis Bruch, vice- 
president of the company in charge of 
advertising. 


To Manage Passaic “Herald” 


Emmott A. Bristor, formerly circula- 
tion manager of the Observer and the 
Reporter, of Washington, Pa., has be 
come business manager of the Daily 
Herald, Passaic, N. J 
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to “pay-out” on the advertising. 


That is why we contend that Popular 
Mechanics Magazine’s average of 
357 keyed display ads per issue for 
1914 gives it distinctive value as a 
general publicity medium. You 
know that it is read for its ads as 
vointed well as its editorial contents. The 


of the 
Evans keyed display ads prove it. 


POPULAR 
MECHANICS 


WRITTEN SO YOU CAM UNDERSTANO IT 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


FRIEND of the Schoolmas- 

ter recently took part in a 
prize contest, in which $500 went 
to the winner, and considerably 
more than 100,000 other people 
drew blanks. The Schoolmaster’s 
friend didn’t win the $500, but he 
had a lot of fun making out his 
entry. He sent it by first-class reg- 
istered mail, at a total cost of 41 
cents, with the same amount en- 
closed to pay the postage back 
again. As stated above, he didn’t get 
the prize, but he did get his pack- 
age back, third-class, under an 
eight-centstamp. Being of a mathe- 
matical turn of mind, he is now 
engaged in making weird calcula- 
tions to discover who got the 33 
cents, and what the probable per- 
centage of profit amounted to on 
more than 100,000 similar transac- 
tions. The last the Schoolmaster 
heard, he had the profits up to 
$11,000 or so, but he hadn’t yet 
discovered who got, them. 


The Schoolmaster finds the fol- 
lowing classified ad in the Sunday 
newspaper: 

AN OPPOKTUNITY 

to acquire interest in an_ established 
Chicago clothing manufacturing firm 
of national reputation; the firm is doing 
a million-dollar business annually and 
has created a national good-will by ex- 
tensive advertising; total advertising 
expenditures to date exceed $400,000; 
this proposition will bear close investi- 
gation. Box Z 366, Times Annex. 

Couldn’t well be made plainer, 
could it, that this concern regards 
its $400,000 advertising expendi- 
ture as an investment. A million- 
dollar annyal business, anchored 
on a national good will, is a pretty 
good asset, and the man who 
wrote the classified ad evidently 
had a very clear idea of what he 
had to advertise. 

es = 

The Schoolmaster has been very 
much impressed with the argu- 
ments for the national consumer 
advertising of motor-trucks, which 
are contained in a talk to dealers 
by C. C. Parlin, manager of the 
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of the Curtis Publishing Com. 
pany. The Curtis people haye 
published it in the form of 
booklet, which is distributed among 
truck manufacturers and dealers, 
so this item probably won't be 
news to them. Yet many of the 
arguments would apply with the 
same force to manufacturers who 
do not happen to be making trucks, 
but are making—oh, well, the 
Schoolmaster could name an ex- 
ample or two if he chose, but he 
doesn’t want to hurt anybody's 
feelings. 
* * 

Mr. Parlin begins by pointing 
out the difficulties the truck mann- 
facturer has to meet. His cus- 
tomers overload their trucks, and 
blame the trucks for breaking 
down. The manufacturer runs 
the risk, on the one hand, of 
going broke by giving free sery: 
ice, or, on the other, of losing his 
customers by accusing them of 
mistreating the product. If the 
manufacturer makes trucks of 
only one type or one capacity, he 
is at a disadvantage in competing 
for large orders. If he makes 
several types and capacities of 
trucks, he must have a large vol- 
ume of business in order to make 
money under his heavy manufac- 
turing costs. If he does not 
maintain branch houses and sery- 
ice stations, he cannot obtain satis- 
factory distribution nor give satis- 
factory service, and if he does 
maintain them the expense may 
eat up his profit. 

* 


“Many local truck companies 
have been formed,” says Mr. Par- 
lin. ‘They have had one strong 
argument to secure local sales: 
The factory is near at hand; if 
you buy our truck you can have 
factory service. The first year it 
prospers. The second year sales 
become more difficult, the cream 
of the local market having been 
taken the year before. The third 
year finds the local market nearly 
satiated and service demands 
threaten ruin. 
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“The company finds that it can- 
not continue to exist as a local 
concern. It must either go out of 
business or it must reach out and 
become a national concern. Just 
as the local plow companies gave 
way to a few large concerns, so 
it seems probable that the local 
truck companies will eventually be 
displaced by a few large pro- 


» 
cers. 
du rae 


Of course the obvious answer is 
advertising on a national scale, 
and Mr. Parlin goes on to show 
the effects of such a campaign 
upon the purchasing agent, the 
board of directors, the employees 
who operate the trucks, and the 
salesmen who sell them. The fol- 
lowing paragraph is particularly 
worth pondering by many con- 
cerns who happen to be outside 
the truck field, but whose prod- 
ucts are sold largely upon com. 
petitive bids: 

Truck salesmen need the oppor- 
tunity to study transportation 
problems of important concerns, 
but obviously a large concern can- 


not be bothered with twenty or 
with ten truck salesmen intimately 
studying its problems. Which 
two or three truck salesmen will 
get the opportunity? Those sales- 
men who represent companies 
favorably known through national 
advertising are likely to get the 
opportunity. These opportunitics 
are valuable to salesmen, not only 
for the direct opportunity to effect 
sales with those corporations, but 
also for the opportunity of educa- 
tion in truck salesmanship through 
practical study of important trans- 
portation problems. | 


Says a publisher in a letter to 
the Schoolmaster: 

“One of the wastes of adver- 
tising at the present time is the 
amount of money spent by the 
periodicals in stippling cuts. 

“Not that it isn’t a good thing 
to stipple; the experience of a 
great many publishers is that solid 
blacks have to be eliminated. 

“But the spectacle of dozens of 
different publishers simultaneously 
getting exactly identical black ad- 
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A Definite Plan to Sell More Goods 


Is to Go Where the Business Is For Results 
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Poster Advertising 
Dominates Chicago 


AMERICAN POSTING SERVICE 


B. W. ROBBINS, President 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


82.9 per cent of all the males and 27.7 per cent of 
all the females are engaged in gainful occupations 
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The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 
LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts ‘is- 
sued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 13% age 70. No medical 
examination. 

MONTHLY INCOME INSUR- 
ANCE. Annual saving on pre- 
miums of 25% to 40%. 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 








PORTO RICO and 
LATIN-AMERICA 


MAILING LISTS 


A TRADE DISCOVERY!!! It 

ays to use them freely. Here 
is what one of our customers 
says: “Matled fifty letters to Porto Rico 
and got 45 replies, of which 37 resulted 
in sales. Matled one hundred same letters 
to prospects here in the U.S. and received 
about 18 replies and No sale!!! You 
haveaTRADE DISCOVERY, indeed.” 
Ask for particulars and our list contain- 
ing hundreds of different classifications 
of Porto Rico and Latin-American 
mailing lists. Specify yourwants, please. 

THE MAIL ORDER CO. 
Box 148 LS San German, Porto Rico 
Reference: Bank de Economias, 
San German. 


A Poster Campaign 


ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS 
will surely give YOU RESULTS 











NORTHERN DISPLAY AD CO. 


Scott Poster Service, - - - St. Paul | 
Breslauer Poster Service, - Minneapolis | 
M. BRESLAUER, Manager 








No Agricultural List is Complete Without | 
| 


UP-TO-DATE 
FARMING 


“The Farm Paper With a Mission’’ 
200,000 copies twice a month 
—Pays Farmers Who I 
So, Pays Advertisers Who Use It | 
Samples, Rates, Particulars Cheerfully Given 
UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


New York (member A. B.C.) Chicago | 
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vertising cuts and stippling in g, 
actly identical ways at a tom 
expense to them, taken to 

of thousands of dollars a be 4 
does present a picture of waste 

“It is no unusual thing for gs 
to have to spend more m 
stippling a black cut than it cog 
the advertiser to make the cyt, 

“Of course, we're told that jf 
we are finicky about copy tha 
comes to us, it’s up to us to pay 
for making it suit us—not up to 
the advertiser; that it’s enoy 
on his part that he stands for ovr 
liberties with his cuts, ete. 

“Granted; but at the same time, 
everything has to be paid for 
somewhere, somehow. And the 
expenses of an advertising depart. 
ment come out of the advertising 
revenues. 

“This is one of the factors in 
the ‘high cost of advertising,’ 

“In these highly competitive 
days, margins are cut mighty 
close, and any reduction in e- 
penses goes, not into increased 
profits to the publisher, but into 
increased value to the reader, or 
some other form of service to the 
advertiser. 

“For example: that magnificent 
idea of Mr. Chalmers, the cam- 
paign of ‘advertising advertising 
to the consumer,’ could be com 
fortably financed on the money 
that might be saved on stippling 

“Not only can advertisers save 
the publishers a lot of money 
(which may not interest them), 
but they can get much better primt- 
ing results, if they sent us cits 
that don’t have to be stippled. 

“The advertiser who, instead of 


| putting his solid blacks into zine 


or 150-screen halftone (and 


| burnishing most of the dots out 


of the plate), will either Ben Day 
or use 120-screen halftone, will 
get into the paper blacker effects 
than the advertiser who s 

solid blacks, which have to be 


| stippled, and by being stippled are 
| made lighter than the Ben Day of 


120-screen would have made them. 
“Then, too, stippling takes time; 
and on copy received at last mim- 


| ute, stippling frequently prevents 


copy going into the first-closing 
forms, which usually include the 
best positions.” 
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for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 


| Classified Advertisements 


Classified advertisements in ‘PRINTERS’ 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Inx” cost forty cents a line 


Forms close 10 a. m. 

















pADUERTIDS AGENTS» 


ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
96 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 





paciFic COAST FARMERS of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia can best be ‘reached thru the 
a reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC 

_. of Portland, Oregon— 
Weekly, 45 years. 








ARTISTS 





Us BRADLEY CUTS 
To brighten text of your adver- 


tising and House Organs. 


= 
Beat (credited on first order) <) 
Bode <aiplogue showing 
tr ti 
Bradley's Art Service 
13] East 23rd St. New York 


PACL BROWN 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
154 WEST 106 ST. sors 
NEW YORK CITY. nicenone 





ENGRAVING 








PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


One or More Colors 


for Catalogues, Advertisements 
or any other purposes 
GATCHEL & MANNING 
SIXTH and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 

















FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
. htly used high-speed thirty-two page 

ylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. Owners having consoli- 
dated and using larger press. W Jrite for 

ice and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
Past Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 











HELP WANTED 
Wanted who 





Advertising Solicitor 
knows the automobile trade and can 
cover it as a side issue. Address: 
Auto, Box 906, c/o P. I. 


Assistant to Advertising and Sales Man- 
ager, c — of taking charge of routine 
work of advertising department. Pre- 
fer Agency man experienced in space 
buying. Knowledge of mechanical end 
of advertising and ability to handle cor- 
respondence required. VICK CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, Greensboro, N. C. 











SKETCHES 
“On 
APPROVAL 








CATALOGUES 





A Catalogue is a composite thing! 

It represents many scattered elements 
—carefully collected, intelligently ar- 
tanged—and brought together as a 
forceful unit. 

Clear, terse, logical Copy—properly 
directed; illustrations of the right sort 
and erty made; printing and bind- 
ing that is proof against even the most 
captious criticism. 

ellner-Frank, 


1123 Broadway, 
New York. roadway 


Inc., 





WANTED: An office assistant in 
business department of a large 
monthly technical paper in New 
York. Must have knowledge of 
make-up, printing and engraving - 
A young man who can successfully 
relieve the manager of this paper 
of office detail can make this 
position develop into one of the 
best in the technical paper field. 
State age, experience and salary 
desired. Address Box 907, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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SALES CORRESPONDENT 

This Company has just inaugurated a 
national campaign to interest consumers 
of office equipment. We want an ex- 
perienced correspondent with a good 
record for making sales by mail, to 
handle the inquiries we are receiving; 
to prepare retail sales aids; to prepare 
articles for our Sales Bulletins. 

Send references from employers, 
samples of your work, and what you 
want as a salary. Box 905, c/o P, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


INK 
CUMULATIVE JOB WANTED 


A difficult job. Responsibility, Tyo 
men’s work to do—both advertising ang 
circulation, or both soliciting an pro- 
motion. 

Or, something that you believe cam be 
done, but cannot get pb ne, or well done, 

A chance to create, to build. 

A cumulative job. 

“Employed,” Box 911, c/o P, I, 








PUBLISHING BUSINES§ 
OPPORTUNITIES 








ANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a means of getting in 
touch with “live” prospects. Advertise- 
ments in this department cost 40c per 
line, figuring 5 words to a line and 12 
lines to the inch. No qualier copy ged 
five lines, costing $2.00, acce . for 
one-time insertion. PRINTE INK 
PUBLISHING CO., 12 W. "sist St. 
New York City. 








MULTIGRAPHING 





ELITE LETTER CO., Producers of 
PERFECT facsimile Letters, address- 


ing by hand, mailing. 41 West 33rd St. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising man experienced in solicit- 
ing and copy writing wants to represent 
agency selling high class direct_advertis- 
ing service. Commission basis. rs ha 
Duluth and Superior. Box 909, c/o P. 





State Street Advertising Manager seeks 
connection where strength of mentality, 
versatility in idea, and ease in expres- 
sion will be fully appreciated—and 
recompensed. Prominent erage raise 
work. Age 31. Box 908, c/o P 





TRAINED BRAINS FOR LEASE 
Advertising man (25), four years with 
leading department store on catalogue 
and mie er work, etc., and still do- 
ing good; cient layout artist. Desires 
change. $35. 00 per week to start. New 
York City preferred. Box 814, c/o P. I. 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT 
(practical) and buyer of office supplies 
and printing desires position with large 
manufacturer or business house. Com- 
petent to handle advertising. Excep- 
tional ability. Best of references. 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Age 42 
years. Married. Address Box 207, 
Meadville, Pa. 





If you can use a competent advertising 
bookkeeper, who understands all busi- 
ness office details, marking, charging 
and billing of paper, handling of foreign 
business, contracts, etc., write me. Age 
26, ten years at the game, with refer- 
ences that can’t be beat. Employed— 
desire to change. Box 910, c/o P. I. 





idly growing New York trade we 
with national circulation? Shows over 
$1000 net profit monthly now; pres- 
ent owner will accept part. cash and 
retain interest or will retire as de 
sired; splendid opportunity for 
ressive hustler. Address ACTIVE, 
ox 900, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WHAT OFFER for successful, ra Be 














One-half interest in a trade publishing 
business valued at $65,000 can be 
bought by the right man. The al 
to manage the office, as well as to solicit 
advertising is necessary. Hai 
Company, 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








STANDARD BOOKLETS 


Highly Specialized ry to write and 
design and facilit rint small and 
large editions a @ booklets, standard 
ized 3%4x6, in 8, 16 and 32 pages, with 
covers. Ten standard styles. 
original methods cut cost and save you 
money; our “copy” sells your 

We will design and print 1,000 for 
$17.75; 5,000 for $42.75. Samples if re- 
quested on your letter head. 
DANDO CO., 26-32 So. 3rd St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 











WANT-AD MEDIUMS 





New cr a, Register. Lead’g want 
ad. med. lc a wd. Av. ’14, foals, 


The Portland, Me., Even’g Express and Sun. 
Telegram carry more want ads than all bee 
Portland papers combined. 1c. a wd., 7 times 4. 


The Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily, It 
is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimore. 


The Minneapolis, — 
Tribune, Daily and Sun., is 
UA leading want ad medium of 4 
ic) eI N. W., carrying more 
TE ) paid want ads “- = = 
E daily newspaper in 
Cities. Printed in i 
more en Wan 
than its nearest competitor. Rates 
word, cash with order; or 12 conta 


appears in both the morning and even 
tions for the one charge. 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Evn’g none is the 
classified adv. medium in N. Y. State outside 
N. Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, swom 
cir. statement and rate card. 


Chester, Pa.—The Times and Republican 
cover afternoon and morning field, in a com 
munity of 120,000 population. 
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, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 

suing. cleanest advertising medium 
ip wisbama. 

Ha Conn., Evening Benleter, &: av. 

i (sworn) 19,414 dy., 2c. ; Sun., 17,158, 5c. 


Jollet, 4 Herald, evening and Sunday 
morning. . year ending Dec. 31, ’14, 9,775. 


Circulation for 
1,469. 





Peorla, a. Evening Star. 
1914, Daily, 21,759; Sunday, 
ington, la., Hawk-Eye. Av. 1914, daily, 
anor sunday, ti, 108. ‘‘All paid in advance.” 
Des Moines, ta., Register and Leader-Trib- 
gne, daily average 1914, 69,501; Sunday, 
783. lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 
Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal. Average 
1914, daily, 32,595. 
New Orleans, La., Item, net daily average 
for 1914, 56, 
Senger, Me., Commercial. Average for 1914, 
1,753. 


Portiand, Me., Evening Express. Net ay. 
for 1914, dy. 20,944. Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 


Baltimore, Md., News, dy. News Publish- 


the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
rans mt who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Boston, Mass., Ev’g Transcript (O©) Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of eve. adv’t’g. 

Salem, Mass., Evening News. Actual daily 
average for 1914, 20,021. 

Worcester, Mass., Gazette, eve. Av. Jan. to 
Dec., '14, 24,626. The ‘‘Home’’ paper. Largest 
evening circulaticn. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 

semi-monthly. Average first 3 months 1915, 
124,666. 
Circulation is practically con- 
fined to the farmers of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
West’n Wisconsin and North’n 
Iowa. The most prosperous sec- 
tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line based on 115,000 
circulation. Use it to ‘oes 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 
circulation for 1914, daily Trl- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 
155,144, 


St. Louls, Mo., National Farmer and Stock 
Grower. Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 


Camden, N. J., Dally Feuer. Daily aver- 
age circulation for 1914, 11,0 


Buffalo, N. Y., Courler, morn. Av. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 


pethenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. A. N. 

ecty. Actual average for 1914, 23,017. 
i & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York; People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Ac- 
tual av. for Te dy. 124,913; Sun., 155,342. 
For April, 1915, 131,939 daily; Sun., 165,511. 


_ Erle, Pa., Times, dy. Aver. circula- 

tion, '14, 23/270; 23,663 av., April, 15. 

A larger guaranteed paid circulation 

than all other Erie .-“- enemas 
E. Katz, Special Agt., N. 


Washington, Pa., Reporter and Observer, 
lation average 1913, 13,575. 
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West Chester, Pa., Local News, 
dy., W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1914, 12,505. In its 43rd year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. De- 

voted to home news, hence is a 
home paper. Chester Uo. second 
in State in agricultural wealth. 


wn se Sarre, Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
Av. net dy. circulation for 1914, 19,959. 


York, Pa. Dispatch and Dally. Average for 
1914, 20,322. Covers its territo: 7. , 


Chester, Pa.—Times, dy. av. - 9,161; Morn- 
ing Republican, dy. av. Apl.-Sept., ’14, 4,326. 


Newport, R. 1.—Dally News, eve., 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1914, 4,845. 


Providence, R. 1., Dally journal. 
net paid for 1914, 20,653. (@@) 


Av. 
x Sun., 33,018. (©@) The ate ul- 
letin, 48,772 ave. net paid for ‘14. 
Danville, Va., The Bee (eve.) Average for 
ae 5,799. April, 1915, average, 5,940. 


acoma, Wash., hodees. Average year 
1918 Daily 22,286, Sunday 29,107. 

Tacoma, Wash., News. Average for year 

1914, 22,576. 


Racine, Wis., Journal-News. 
gives biggest circulation. 
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GOLD MARK PAPERS 





Pe 3 Helper (©@) Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
* jour. for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


pee Mass., Ev’ng Transcript ee) estab. 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French “5g among 75,000 French pop. 


Brooklyn, N. Ea ( (@©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of “Brook! 

New York Dry Gootls Economist (eo) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 


New York Herald (©@) Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading ‘mene mentions 
the New York Herald 


N. Y. Selentific inline (90) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH © 


The paper that judici advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 

















Journal (O@) only morning 
“The R. I. Bible.” 


Providence, R. 1., 
paper among 600,000 people. 


The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(©) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quallty 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ng Wisconsin (OO) 
the only Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when 
advertising appropriations are being made. 
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Roy W. Johnson 
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Promotion v. E. Dildine 
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the Right Appeal. 


Editorials 
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ADVERTISING RATES—Display 


$120 double page, $60 a page, $30 half 
maller space, 35c per agate line— 


age, $15 quarter page 
inimum, one inch 


PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Front Covet. <s.ocesesss oo $125 
Second Cover 15 
Back Cover 100 
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Page 5.. 
Pages 7, 9, 11 or 13 
Double Center [2 pages].... 1 
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Carl Sulzer 


Carl Sulzer 1s a Chicago 


his sales were $800 per 
day. Five months later 
he had increased his sales 
to $4800 per day, solely 
by advertising in The 
Chicago Tribune. 


Advertisers of Food. Products 
will be interested in reading 
Page 10 of the Analysis of 
Chicago Newspaper Advertis- 
ing, showing how much space 
was used in each Chicago news- 
paper in 1914 by advertisers of 
Groceries and Food Products. 
Sent free on request. 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 


Baker. In August, 1914, 


The Chicago Tribune 
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